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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








AGAINST UNREASONABLE SADNESS. 





To grieve when all are glad, 
To weep when others smile; 
And know no joy; all sad 
And desolate the while; 
Mourning the pleasures past, 
Refusing those to come, 
How canst thou hope to last 
With spirits dying, dumb? 


Come, Moody, sit and whine, 
And let thine eye grow dim: 
For fancied cause repine, 
And palsy every limb. 
Thy nerves will slacken, rust; 
Thy gross blood stagnant creep 
Back to thy heart, and crust 

* O’er that which cannot sleep. 


Yes! quail at Envy’s breath; 

And sink at base detraction; 

And give away to death 

The spirit’s nobler action: 

Go, creep into thy grave, 

Thou *It weep where e’er thou creepest, 
And answer Him who gave 

Thy soul, for what thou weepest. 


For shame! give sorrowing o’er, 
‘And let thine eye grow bright: 
Open thy mind once more 

To Heaven’s all-cheering light. 
Oh! ’tis a thankless heart, 
When Heaven so freely gives, 
That will not act its part, 


Rejoicing that it lives! J. 





SETAE 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








There are poets whose genius is not confined to verse, 
but who, after reaching almost to the summit of Parnas- 
sus, descend and travel into the wide domains of history, 
and gain a name in the cause of truth, rivalling their 
Robert Southey is of these, and one of 
the most distinguished. He was born in the parish of 
Christ Church, Bristol, in the year 1774: his parents were 
of such substance as to be able to give him an excellent 
education: he. was some time in Westminster school, 
where he gained.a name for being both stirring in play 
and quick in his lessons: what he acquired in Westmin- 
ster, he took with him to the university: but he did not 
remain long there. He gave in his adhesion to the muses 
early, and courted public notice in a succession of 
poems of an epic stamp, which raised him high in the 
ranks of inspiration. ‘Joan of Arc” was written before 
he was twenty-one year old: the preface was dated No- 
vember 1795; in all the history of our poetry, we have no 
poem of that high order—containing such truly heroic 
and deeply pathetic passages; written by one s9 youthful. 
In those days—when the bard was young and ardent, 
and before reflection and the world had sobered down his 
hotions, he was smitten with the theories of the revolu- 
Uonists of France, and rejocied in their promises of e- 
quality in all matters save genius. In this he went hand 
in hand with almost all the nation, for who did not rejoice 
to see a doting tyranny trampled to dust, and hope of lib- 
erty held out for enslaved millions? 
published his first epic, Southey beheld the goddess of 
Freedom metamorphosed into the demon of Conquest, 
and the citizens of France marching to the subjugation 
of free states, with a chief whose war-cry was universal 

ominion. The poet turned from the French—not from 
freedom—and lent his aid to his own land, then menaced 
by the “Friends of the People,” with right good-will. 

his very natural line of conduct has raised a hue and cry 
of political heresy against him, which is often renewed. 
yron wag one of the bigppoost of his foes; and has left 


fame in fiction. 


SOUTHEY. 


But soon after he 








traces of this unaimiable spirit in too many of his works. 


To the “Joan of Arc” succeeded ‘*Thalaba,” an Ara-|]. 


bian poem, with much of the wonderful and wild, but 
more of the natural and heroic; the introduction—more 
brief than common with Southey—is dated Cintra, Octo- 
ber 1800. The irregular measure in which it is written, he 
looks on as the Arabesque ornament of an Arabian tale, 
and says truly, that the dullest reader cannot distort it 
into discord. It is, indeed, musical. 


How beautiful is Night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air: 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 

Breaks the serene of heaven: 

In full orbed glory, yonder moon divine, 
Rolls through the dark blue depths; 

Beneath her steady ray 

The desert circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is Night! 


The: poem relates the fortunes of the heroic orphan 
Thalaba, who, by the aid of virtue, and love, and courage, 
triumphs over spirtual as well as material enemies. It is 
a moving stcry—for of all our poets, Southey has the tru- 
est pathos. 

«“‘Madoc,” which appeared in 1805, is a poem founded 
ona Welsh tradition, that in the twelfth century one of 
the princes of Wales, led a band of adventurers in search 
of a more hospitable land than their own, and formed a 
settlement in America. ‘Strong evidence,” says the 
poet, ‘‘has been’ adduced, that he reached America, and 
that his posterity exist there to this day, on the southern 
branches of the Missouri.”? That the country has since 
been explored, and no Welsh Indians found, makes noth- 
ing against the beauty of the poem. The narrative is in 
blank ‘verse, “the noblest measure,” says the poet, in 
the preface to Thalaba, “sin my judgment, of which 
our admirable lauguage is capable.’ Of this fine mea- 
sure, he has here and elsewhere shown himself a great 
master. To the regular ‘‘Madoc,” succeeded the wilder 
‘‘Kehama,” a tale of the Hindoos; emblazoning the su- 
perstitions, beliefs, and impulses, and feelings, and man- 
ners of that singular people. It was printed, I think, in 
the year 1809; the story relates the triumph of the pow- 
erful and wicked, through the means of a prayer and a 
curse, over the beautiful and the pure, till time and pen- 
ance remove the charm, and truth and virtue prevail. The 
measure is irregular—sometimes with and without rhyme; 
but always harmonious and pleasing to the ear: nor are 
attractions of fancy and sensibility wanting. ‘The char- 
acter of young Nealliray, and the detail of her sufferings, 
are full of tenderness and pathos—of gentleness and the 
exquisite simplicity of nature. It is altogether a mag- 
nificent fiction, and though its machinery and manners 
were strange to the public ear, it was well received, and 
went through various editions. 

With “Roderic, the last of the Goths,”’ Southey resolved, 
it seems, to bid farewell to national and historical fiction: 
it is the last of his greater poems; and though not in mat- 
ters of fancy and imagination the highest, is considered, 
and I think justly, ‘not only as the most touching of his 
productions, but the most affecting and heroic poem of 
modern times. It has the pathos of sentiment, and of 
situation, and is written in vigorous and massive blank 
verse, and such manly and racy English, as few bards of 
these our latter days can approach. Of this, the flight of 
Roderic may serve as a specimen of what is impressed on 
every page of the poem:— 


From the throng 
He turned aside, unable to endure 
This burthen of the general wo: nor walls, 
Nor towers, nor mountain fastnesses he sought: 
A firmer hold his spirit yearn’d to find, 
A rock of surer strength. Unknowing where, 
Straight through the wild he hastened all the day, 
And with unslackened speed was traveling still, 
When evening, gatherd round. Seven days from morn 
Till night he traveled thus: the forest oaks, 
The fig-grove by the fearful husbandman 
Forsaken to the spoiler: and the vines, 
Where fox and household dog together now 
Fed on the vintage, gave him food; the hand 
Of Heaven was on him, and the agony 








Which wrought within, supplied a strength beyond 
The natural force of man. 


Roderick escaped, in the poet’s song, from the fatal field 
in which he lost his crown to the Moors; sought’ by a life 
of mortification and repentance, to appease ofiended Heav- 
en, and finally appeared as a stranger warrior in the ranks 
of his own army, turned the tide of battle by his valor, 
and having saved the country he had injured, departed and 
was seen no more. Inthe minor poems of Southey there 
is great and various merit; some are of joyous, others of 
a satiric nature; the former have tender passages amid 
their mirth, and the latter are discerning, and sarcastic, 
wear an air of simplicity and sincerity, and pass the ob- 
jects of their invective or their scorn under the “saws and 
harrows of iron,’’? with such readiness and force as rank 
the author high among the sons of satiric song. 

Southey has the great merit of being original in his 
conceptions, in his subjects, and in’ the structure of his 
verse; he js ever equable, clear and flowing—has matter 
always ready. imagery at command, and is so earnest and 
possessed with his theme, as never for a moment, to cease 
to interest us. His thoughts are generally just and no- 
ble; he is a lover of mercy, an admirer of whatever is 
generous and heroic. Hig poems have survived the stern- 
est and most unmitigated criticism; against him as against 
Wordsworth, critics bent their shar shafts, and for a 
time, appeared to daunt, disconcert and oppress him; be- 
cause his song.was unlike that of other men, he was treat- 
ed with all that contumely: his fault was his merit; had 
he sung as others have done, he might have sung pleas 
ingly and with effect; but he gave way to hisown emo- 
tions, and at the risk of critical martyrdom, established 
himself as an original, who copied but from his own heart 
and conceptions. His life has been laborious and exem- 
plary; he is one of our most fruitful and successful eas 
ters; his biographies and histories are consid 
many superior to his poems; his mind overflows with 
kinds of knowledge. He lives at Keswick, in as retired 
a way as his high fame will allow, and few travelers of 
any taste visit the lakes without desiring to see the poet 
of Thalaba, the biographer of Nelson, or the historian of 
of Brazil.— Atheneum. 





THE AUTHOR OF LACON. 


The reverend ‘‘Author of Lacon’s” eccentric and ga- 
ming habits are well known; and though he was lucky in 
regard to winning, yet his impure gains led to ruin and 
suicide. I shall only refer to his comportment in Paris. 
Colton arrived in this country from the United States, 
whither he had secretly fled to ‘hide his diminished head” 
from the pursuit of his creditors. His habits were of the 
most eccentrically irregular order; now he practiced as a 
horse-dealer, then figured as a wine-merchant; then, 
again, as a picture-dealer, in which last commerce he 
shipwrecked nearly all his hoarded gains. Gifted with a 
wonderful memory, always ready with an apt and ample 
store of anecdotes, full of classical and poetical talent, 
his supreme delight was to shine king of low company; 
avaricious, and. distrustful of every body, he was often 
the dupe of his thirst for making money by loans to needy 
persons, either on effects or valueless bills, at an immense 
interest, Feeling himself ‘fallen from his high esteem” 
in public opinion, he too frequently had recourse to acts 
unworthy of his former stations in life, and his profession. 
The gaming tables were his daily haunts, and fortune 
seemed miraculously to favor him, as an exception to the 
general rule. He was introduced to that late extraordi- 
ary original, the earl of Bridgewater, who, after a brief 
period, sent him a petite intimation that his absence would 
be more agreeable. than his presence at his lordship’s:ho- 
tel. Colton’ immediately proceeded to the valetudinarian 
earl, and by his happy intrepidity of speech, extracted an 
indemnity from the old gentleman. Thesum thus wrung 
from the astounded and reverend lord, was one hundred 
punds sterling. The earl at first most reluctantly told his 
secretary to pay Mr. Colton twothousand francs. “Keep 
your francs,” said Colton, “I will have none of them; I 
insist upon one hundred pounds in Britishmoney. If your 
lordship has forgotten the sterling habits of your native 
country, I still cherish them, and will not cede a single 
shilling from my demand.” ‘The amount required was 
handed over to the author of Lacon, by Mr. E. B., the 
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secretary; the earl’s English solicitor, Mr. S., standing 
by in dumb amazement at Colton’s hardy coup de maitre. 
With this sum the latter used to boast that he had runinto 
five hundred thousand francs gaming. ‘Fhe fact is that he 
was an immense winner by his desperate play, till he be- 
came the terror of all the tables. He used to visit Fras- 
cati, carrying a silk handkerchief stuffed with billets de 
banque, and risk the highest stakes with extraordinary 
luck,and this for many months. Messengers were con- 
tinually despatched to the head quarters of the farmer 
general of the tables, to report the progress of the bold 
and badly dressed Englishman. 


One day, at 154, Colton had played more moderately 
than usual; he had nearly realized twenty-eight thousand 
francs at rouge et noir; in passing through the roulette 
room, he looked at a printed card, threw down ten thou- 
sand francs, exclaiming ‘“‘here goes fur my dinner,” which, 
by the by, seldom exceeded the price of twenty-five or 
thirty sous, He lost—another, and another, and another, 
similar stake, shared the same fate. ‘This won’t do,” 
exclaimed he, with perfect sang froid, ‘I must not allow 
these French fellows to floor Lacon,” Down went a 
double stake—the croupier raked itup. The determined 
gambler and his two hangers on, played for their patron, 
tripled the stake and lost; till, besides refunding his win- 
nings, Colton had diminished more than half the stock of 
his foulard. ‘Great was the gaiety of the bankers, anda 
courier extraordinaire was despatched to M. Benezet, the 
Rothschild of the H s, with a bulletin of the hither- 
to invincible Englishman’s defeat. In the mean time, 
Lacon had rallied, and scarce had the joyful messenger 
announced the victory of the firm, when a second breath- 
less, puting estafette, and pale as him who “Priam’s cur- 
tains drew at dead of night,”’ rushed into the sanctum of 
the lord of chances, and told him that the tables had sud- 
denly turned, that the diable d’Anglais had not.only re- 
covered all his losses, but won eighty-five thousand francs 
of the bank’s funds. Colton, after this exploit, went 
home, and as usual, cooked his owndinner. “His money 
was secured in a strong iron box, which was fixed in the 
floor of his lodgings in the palais royal; for he would not 
have deposited even five pounds with the bank of France. 
He generally carried loaded pistols, and always had a 
brace placed under his pillow at night. When'the duke 
of N———— was here, at Charles the tenth’s coronation, 











Colton said to his poor retainer, H n, since dead, 

“The duke is on my ground, and must pay me contribu- 

tion money.” He wrote a plaintive letter to his grace, 

who sent him an order on D—d—n, for twenty-five Napo- 
‘Jeons. Colton and his factotum went to tne bank in the 
Rue de P—, to receive it. The former had just commit- 
‘ted the extravagance of a new furnished up, second hand 
and made himself uncommonly fer him, smart in the 


the fine arts, nor was he able toappreciate them. But his 
vanity was tickled, and desire of gain played upon. 

He set up ds an amateur, and connoisseur, and purchas- 
eda gallery of rubbish as chef d’euvres to the amount of 
many thousand pounds. His ultimate object was to sell 
them again to the picture-hunting nobility, at an immense 
profit. The upshot of the speculation was, that at the 
end of two or three years, he was obliged to dispose of 
them at a loss of ninety per cent. by which they returned 
(unknown to him) to the very dealers from whom, through 
young R , they had come into his possession. Of 
course, those worthy merchants, and Colton’s quondam 
friend R , realised under the rose, a pretty round sum 
of money from the great Lacon’s gullibility. I must post- 
‘pone many more, and more piquant, anecdotes of the au- 
thor of Lacon, and come at once to the catastrophe which 
closed his mortal career. He had long suffered under a 
distressing, though not irremediable, complaint, for which 
he had never patience to undergo the indispensable oper- 
ation. The malady increased; it became serious—dan- 
gerous.- He went to Fontainbleau; sent for an English 
acquaintance, Mr. S., and without divulging his dire in- 
tent, told him he must either die by the crisis of the com- 
plaint, or risk dying under the operator’s hands. He wrote 
his will, made Mr. 8. acquainted with his wishes, and, 
after chatting as usual, wished Mr. S. good night, and re- 
tired to bed. It appears since, that about midnight, he 
applied the fatal pistol to his head.— English Magazine. 
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THE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO. 





On Wednesday afternoon, the 24th. ult.,t he students of 
the medical college of Ohio held a meeting for the purpose 
of devising some appropriate means of conveying to the 
professors of that institution, the respect and affection en- 
tertained for them by the medical class. 
It was, finally, resolved that acollation should be pre- 
pared; and a committee was appointed to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for that purpose by the evening of 
the next day—Christmas. 
The professors were waited on, and, being acquainted 
with the. wishes of the class, politely accepted their invi- 
tation, and, accordingly, sat down about 8 o’clock, on 
Christmas evening, and participated with their pupils in 
the good cheer and good feelings which were abundant 
and sincere. After the viands had. been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, the cloth was removed, and the following toasts 
were drank : 

The Medical College of Ohio.—She is now offering to 
the rising members of the profession an ample range in 
the field of medical science; and, duly supported by them, 


she will soon become the rallying point forthe genius and 
talents of the West. 





rest of his habiliments. Even in his usual shabby cos- 
tume, he was generally decorated with diamond rings and 
brooches of great value. On the present occasion he dis- 
played those glittering and expensive ornaments to profu- 
sion;,and moreover, sported a gold repeater, with chain 
and seals of a most striking and costly kind. The banker 
D, received him into his private cabinet with the most 
obsequious official grace, bowed him and his humble friend | 
to seats, and waited to hear his brilliant lookiny visitor’s 
business. It was soontold. ‘‘Can it be possible, s-i-r? 
You are not the Mr. Colton, s-i-r, mentioned in this his 
grace’s order, s-i-r? ‘The arrived petitions, s-i-r, can’t be 
yours!” ‘Let’s see,” said C.; “yes, that’s it, but.there’s 
a trifling mistake I find in the duke’s note to you; in his 
grac :’s letter to me—(‘‘where is it H.!” ‘*At home sir’’) 
—the sum was stated as twenty-five pounds English;— 
however, you can easily rectify that little error.” Mr. D. 
thunderstruck at the consummate sfyle of the “distressed, 
sick, and suffering clergyman,” refused however, to pay 
more than the amount written down in the duke’s note; 
and, in spite of loud remonstrances, Colton was constrain- 
ed to put up with only twenty five Louis. At this time, 
our hero had more than fourteen thousand pounds sterling 
in his strong box, and pictures for which he had laid. out 
upwards of ninety thousand francs! The same original 
addressed a splendid letter, with a copy of sublimely flat- 
tering verses, to the duchess of St. A » when at Paris, 
requesting in an off-hand way, the loan of a bagatelle, viz. 
one hundred pounds sterling. No answer being returned. 
the irritated parson-poet addressed a second, not a second 
best, epistle toher grace, unsaying his preceding sayings, 
and, as I have been told, threatening the duchess’s life— 
that is, to write her grace’s birth, parentage, education, 
&c.—nothing more, just reader. It failed to produce a 
profitable effect; the nerves of her ladyship were firmer 
strung, and the strings of her silk purse tighter drawn 
than those of the superannuated oldearl’s. Colton prided 
himself as being a ‘*known one,” in the fullest sense of 
the term; still his suspiciousness, and avarice, and vanity 
were rocks on which he oftensplit. An artful follower, 
—whom, by the by, he treated like a starved dog—flat- 
tered him into the folly that he, Lacon, was an excellent 
connoisseur of the paintings, which was as much out of 
his latitude, as dancing to Voltaire. Colton, though a 
good poet, had not the slightest sensibility nor taste for 





Charles E. Pierson, M. D.—Professor of materia med- 
ica,—Whose merit as a public teacher, as well as his ur- 
banity and suavity of conduct to his class, renders him 
esteemed and beloved by all. . 

Alban G. Smith, M. D.—Professor of surgery —One of 
Kentucky’s distinguished sons; the pride of his foster 
state, and an ornament to the medical college of Ohio. 

John Eberle, M. D.—Professor of theory and practice 
of medicine,—Erudite, benevolent, unsuspiciou s,and con- 
fiding: we venerate our teacher. 

Jedediah Cobb, M. D.—Professor of anatomy,—The 
clean dissector, the perspicuous lecturer, the amiable pre- 
ceptor: may, success crown his untiring efforts to rear the 
standard of medical science beyond the reach of its ad- 
versaries. 

Thomas D. Mitchell, M. D.—Professor of chemistry— 
By his ability and ardor in the discharge of the duties of 
his chair, and the interest which he throws around his 
favorite pursuit, he is attracting, daily, new votaries to 
the shrine of chemical science. 

John Moorhead, M. D.—Professor of obstetrics, &c., 
—Though born and educated in a foreign land, the stu- 
dents of this institution know how to appreciate his tal- 
ents. They have yet to learn that the fruit of merit can- 
not be recognized because the germ was not nurtured 
here. : 

Samuel D. Gross, M. D.--Demonstrator of anatomy— 
Diffident but skillful, unobtrusive but persevering: give 
us but capacity to receive, equalled by his ingenuity to im- 
om and we cannot fail to become benefactors of man- 
kind. 

The toasts were received with marked approbation, and 
loud applause greeted every gentleman designated there- 
in, as he rose to express his sense of such testimonies. of 
respect and affection. The class had only to regret the 
absence of professors Moorhead and Eberle, who had been 
called away on urgent professional business; the latter, 
indeed, having been summoned on an errand of good sev- 
eral miles in the country. : 

Afterwards, numerous volunteer toasts were offered;— 
and the evening passed very pleasantly, until about half 
past 10 o’clock, when the company adjourned. 

The proceedings were, throughout, a specimen of deco- 
rous conviviality, and nota single incident occurred which 











might cause regret in retrospection. It was a hearty and 
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dignified manifestation of affectionate and respectful re. 


no doubt, must have been gratified to receive such une- 
quivocal evidence of attachment. 

The collation wasserved up at Mr. Swaffords medica} 
boarding house,.in Longworth street, and it is but just to 
state, that the cxcellent arrangements by the host and 
hostess essentially contributed to’the comfort of their 
guests. 

The medical college of Ohio has, for years, been an ob. 
ject of contention and much personal controversy amongst 
the medical profession of the west. It became, finally, 
the subject of legislative interference and investigation, 
which resulted in its entire exculpation from the charges 
made against the institution; but there is some reason to 
fear that from the attempts made to prejudice the public 
mind, the reputation of the medical college of Ohio may 
deteriorate,to the manifest injury of medical science in the 
West generally, and particularly in the state of Ohio, 

The students in said institution have full confidence ip 
the integrity and ability of the present professors in the 
medical college of Ohio—one and all. They know, by 
experience, that the professors are assiduous in their res- 
pective duties, and continually diligent in their endeavors 
to instruct the. students in their several departments of 
medical science. 

The utmost good feeling exists between the faculty and 
the medical class now in attendance; and it 1s hoped that 
no alteration may be at og Snge in the organization of 
the medical college of Ohio; but that sufficient breathing 
time be allowed for the institution to recover from the 
distractions of incessant strife, and develope its abundant 
resources in the tranquillity of peace and harmony. 

At a meeting‘of the medical class of the medical col- 
lege of Ohio, held December 29, 1834, the above commu- 
nication having been three times read before them, and 
freely expatiated on, it was 
Resolved, (four dissenting) That the said communica- 
tion be approved, as containing the opinions and senti- 
ments of the class, and published in the newspapers. 

(Signed) G. W. Sampson, Chairman, 
Exisna P, Morean, Secretary. - 





THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

I once, and only once, saw this noble and statesman, 
happening to be present in the house of lords when he ap- 
peared there for the last time. Earl Temple came first, 
and a whisper quickly spread among the people before the 
bar, importing that ‘as the jackal was come , the lion 
might soon be expected.” The venerable earl of Chat- 
ham arrived soon after. He was dressed in a suit of 
black, which by no means appeared to be new. There 
was nothing remarkably dignified invhis form altogether, 
but, old. as he appeared, there was a grandeur in his fea 
tures, though they evidently indicated the languor of sick 
ness. He arose feebly, and his speech at first was weak, 
but became stronger as he proceeded. The subject was 
our war with America.—Young as I was, I was struck 
by the force of his language and the variety‘of his ex- 
pression. He said ‘Have we resisted Gallic invasion, 
Scottish irruption, British insurrection, Danish intn- 
sions, Irish rebellions,” and mentioned other attacks up 
on this country, varying his, epethets on every similar 
occasion. I accompained my friend Mr. Richardson# 
this time, and‘we both agreed as tothe several term 
which he had adopted. 
When he dad closed his speech, apparently more from 
fatigue than from having fully expressed his sentiments, 
the duke of Richmond rose and answered him with 
great violence, partly resulting from the warmth of his 
feelings, and partly, as it seemed to me, from vexation 
that, for want of oratorical fertility, hé was frequently 
obliged to pause. He looked at lord Chatham all the 
time, and directed ‘all he said particularly to hia lordship. 
The earl, in animadverting on the proposal of acknowl 
edging the independence of our American colonies, had 
exclaimed emphatically, ‘‘shall we disinherit the prince 
of Wales of his hereditary dominions!” This questio 
seemed chiefly to agitate the irritable temper of the 
duke of Richmond, who answered with great vehemence 
and in the whole of his manner failed to treat the eat! 
with that respect which was due to him for his -vast 
abilities, his eminent services, his high and venerable 
character, and his advanced time of life. é, 
During the whole of the duke of Richmond’s intemper- 
ate, hesitating and confused harangue, the earl of Chat- 
ham occasionally nodded, not, as I presumed to think st 
the time, and as [ still conceive to have been the’casts 
as if he assented to any thing that had been advanced by 
the duke, but only in reference to points that he intended 
to answer. Before, however, the duke had ended his 
violent philippic, the earl of Chatham fell back, but was 
immediately supported by the peers who were near hill 

If I may venture to express my own impression of the 
scene, I should say what, even at this distance of time 
still think, that the indignation of the earl of Chatham 
at being assailed in so coarse, vehement, and vulgar * 





style, by a person so much beneath him in talents, know! 
edge, experience, and wisdom, operating upon the know? 





gard on the part of the class towards the professors; who,’ 
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irritability of the aoble lord’s temper, probably increased 
by age, actually choaked him with passion, to which the 
feebleness of his frame, debilitated also by sickness, gave 
way. ‘This opinion I communicated to Mr. Richardson, 
who assured me that he had drawn the same inference. 
The attack on the illustrious statesman, even as the 
scene passed before me, reniinded me of the fable which 
represents the insult offered to the dying lion. I do not 


‘presume to question the’ abilities of the duke of Rich- 


mond, or his public spirit, but he had connected himself 
much with a certain democratical party at that peried, 
without, perhaps, being sufficiently aware that they did 
not act upon the pure old whig principles, which really 
aimed at the preservation of the British constitution with- 
out intending to lessen the proper rights and dignity of 
the throne , but were attempting to establish a republic, 
of which they expected to become the leaders: though 
happily, the example of revolutionary France and the 
good sense of the country restrained them; or -the duke 
of Richmond might have found to his cost that he would 
have sunk with the aristocratical branch of our unrivalled 
constitution.— Jb. 





HAPPINESS. 


It would form perhaps one of the most amusing, if not 
the most instructive chapters in poetic history, to compare 
the various opinions expressed by the inspired, respecting 
happiness. He who dwells in a lonely valley, believes 
happiness resides in the crowded city among company and 
books; while he who sighs amid the rattle of other men’s 
chariot wheels, and the smoke of ten thousand chimneys, 
fixes the abode of happiness by the side of some purling 
brook, beside a green hill, where the wind is ever fragrant 
and the voice of nature alone is heard. The high born 
bard, sick of the hollow courtesies of polished society; 
sighs for pastoral solitudes, where flowers never fade, and 
flocks never stray, and beauty is never out of blossom; the 
shepherd bard, on the other hand, who has to wander over, 
moor and mouutains, half choaked in winter with drifting 
snow, and half scorched in summer with burning suns— 
who has to smear and clip his flocks,as well as keep them 
from the fox, and save them too from smothering in the. 
snow wreaths, envies the opulent, and longs to be a lord. 
There was some sense in the remark of a Scotchman, 
who, in reading the saying of Solomon, ‘Snow is beauti- 
ful in its season,” exclaimed, ‘“‘Ay, nae doubt it was 
beautiful to you sitting with the vines and lasses o’ Jeru- 
salem aside you; but had you been a poor stonemason, ye 
hae said na such thing.” —Cunningham’s Burns.’ ~ 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 

Heap press.—The other night we had a great deal of 
company, eleven damsels, to say nothing of men. I pro- 
test I hardly do them justice when I pronounced that they 
had among them, on their heads, an acre.and a half of 
shrubbery, besides slopes, glass plats, tulip beds, clumps 


_ of pionies, kitchen gardens, and green houses. * * * To 


this incredible, but fashionable folly, Garrick put an end, 
by appearing in the character of Sir John Bute, dressed 
in female attire, with his cap'decorated with a profusion 
of every sort of vegetable, an enormously large carrot 
dependent on each side.—H. Wore. 


Genius.—There minds in presence of his, were as 
opaque bodies in the sun, absorbing in different degrees, 
reflecting in various hues his vital beams; but hers’ was in 
comparison like a transparent medium through which the 
rays of that luminary passed—pervading and enlighten- 
ing, but leaving noother trace. 


MarRYING DAUGRTERS.—The Spaniards say “at eigh- 
teen marry ycur daughter to her superior—at twenty to 
her equal—at thirty to any body that will have her.” 











SELECT TALES. . 











THE BROKEN RING. 
‘Hout, lassie, said the wily dame Seton to her daughter, 
‘dinna blear your een wi’ greeting. What would honest 
. Maister Binks say,if he were to come in the now and see 


" you look baith dull and dour? Dight your, een; my bairn, 


and snood back your hair. I ’se warrant-you ‘ll make a 
bonnier bride than ony o’ your sisters. 

‘I care na whether I look bonny or no, since Willie win- 
na see me,’ said Mary, while her eyes filled with tears. 
‘Oh, mother, ye have been over hasty in this matter; I 
canna help thinking he will come hame yet, and make me 
his wife. It’s borne in on my mind that Willie is no dead.’ 

‘Put away such thoughts out o’ your head, lassie,’ an- 
swered her mother, ‘nabody doubts but yourself that the 
the’ ship that he sailed in was whummelled ower in the 
saut sea~—-what gars you threep he ’s leeving that gate!’ 

‘Ye ken, mother,’ answered Mary, ‘that when Willie 
gaed awa on that wearfu’-voyage to ‘make the croun a 
pound,’ as the auld sang says, he left a kist o’ his best 
claes for me to take care o’; for he said he would keep a’ 
his braws for a day that ’s na like to come, and that’s 





our bridal; now, ye ken it’s said, that as long es the moths 
keep off folk’s claes, the ouner o’ them ‘is no dead—so f 
e’en took a look o’ his bit things to-day, and there’s no a 


‘broken thread among them.’ 


‘Ye had little to do to be howeing amang a dead man’s 
claes,’ said her mothcr—‘it was a bonnie job for a bride.’ 
‘But I ’m not a bride’ answered Mary, sobbing. . ‘How 
can ye hae a heart to speak o’ it, mother, and the year no 
out since I broke a ring wi’ my ain Willie? Weel hae I 
keep it my half o’ it; and if -Willie be in the world, he ‘ll 
hae the other as surely.’ 
‘I trust poor: Willie is in a better place,’ said the moth- 
er, trying to sigh; ‘and since it has been ordered sae, ye 
maun just settle your mind to take honest Maister Binks; 
he ’s rich, Mary, my dear bairn, and he ’1] let ye want for 
naething.’ 
‘Riches canna buy true love,’ said Mary. « - 
‘But they can buy things that will last a hantle longer,’ 
responded the wily mother; so, ‘Mary, ye maun take him, 
if ye would hae me die in peace. Ye ken I can leave ye 
but little—the house and bit o’ garden maun gang to your 
brother, and his wife will make him keep a close hand; 
she “Il soon let you see the cauld shouther, Poor rela- 
tions are unco’ little thought 0’; so lassie, as ye would 
deserve my penison, dinna keep simmering it and winter- 
ing it away, any longer, but take a gude offer when it ’s 
made ye.’ 
‘I ’ll no hae him till the year is out,’ cried Mary; ‘wha 
kens but the ship may cast up yet?’ ; 

‘I fancy we ’ll-hae to gie ye your ain gait in this mat- 
ter,’ replied the dame, ‘mair especially as it wants but 
three weeks to the year, and we ’Il need that to hae ye 
cried in the kirk and to get.a’ your braws ready.” 

‘Oh, mother, mother, I wish ye would let me die!’ was 
= answer, as she flung herself down on her little 
bed. . . 
Delighted at having extorted Mary’s consent to the 
marriage, dame Seton quickly conveyed the happy intelli- 
gence to her son-in-law elect, a wealthy burgess of Dun- 
bar; and having invited Annot Cameron, Mary’s cousin, 
to visit them, and assist her in cheering the sorrowful bride, 
the preparations for the marriage proceeded in due form. 
On the day before that appointed for the wedding, as 
the cousins sat together arranging the simple ornaments 
of the bridal dress, poor Mary’s feelings could no longer 
be restrained, and her tears fell fast. *Dear sake, Mary, 
gie ower greeting,’ said Annot;—‘the bonny white satin 
ribbon is wringing wet.’ ‘ Sing her a canty sang to keep 
up her heart,’ said Dame Seton. ‘I canna bide a canty 
sang the day,’ answered Mary, ‘for there’s ane running 
in my head that my poor Willie made ae night as we 
sat beneath the rowan-tree out by there, and when we 
thought we were to gang hand in hand through this 
weariful world;’ and she began to sing in a low voice. 

At this moment the door of the dwelling opened, and a 
tall, dark-complexioned woman entered, and saying.— 
‘My pension.on a’ here,’ she seated herself close to the 
fire, and lighting her pipe, began to smoke to the great 
annoyance of Dame Seton. ‘Gudewife,’ said she, gruffly, 
‘ye’re spoiling the lassie’s gown, raising such a reek: so 
here’s an awmous to ye, and you’ll just gang your ways, 
for we’re unco thrang the day.’ 

‘Nah doubt,’ rejoined the spaewife, ‘a bridal time is a 
thrang time, but it should be a heartsome ane too.’ 

‘And hae ye the ill nianners to say it’s otherwise?’ re- 
torted Dame Seton; ‘gang awa wi’ ye without anither 
bidding; ye’re making the lassie’s braws as black as 
a coon.” 

‘Will ye hae your fortune spaed, my bonny May?’ said 
the woman, as she seized Mary’s hand. ‘Na, na,’ an- 
swered Mary. ‘I ken it but ower weel already.’ ‘You'll 
be married soon, my bonny lassie,’ said the sybil. ‘Hech 
sirs, that piper’s news, I trow,’ retorted the dame, with 
great contempt; ‘can ye no tell us something better 
worth the hearing?’ 

‘Maybe I can,’ answered the spaewife: ‘what would 
you think if I were-to tell you that your daughter keeps 
the half o’ the gold ring she broke wi’ the winsome sailor 
lad near her heart by night and by day?’ ; 

‘Get out o’ my house, ye tinkler!’ cried Dame Seton, 
in wrath; ‘we want to hear no such clavers.’ 

*Ye wanted news,’ retorted the fortune teller; ‘and I 
trow I’ll gie ye mair than’you’ll like to hear—Hark ye 
my bonny lassie, ye’ll be married soon, but no to Jamie 
Binks—here’s an anchor in the palm of your hand, as 
plain as a pikestaff.’ 

‘Awa wi’ ye, ye leeing Egyptian that ye are,’ cried 
Dame Seton, ‘or I’ll set the down on ye, and I'll promise 
ye he’ll no leave ae dub on your back to mend another.’ 

‘I wadna redd ye to meddle wi’ me, Dame Seton, 
said the fortune-teller. ‘And now, having said my say,’ 


and wishing ye a bly the bridal, I’ll just be stepping awa, 
and ere another word was spoken, the gipsy had crossed 
the threshold. 

‘1°ll no marry Jamie Binks,’ cried Mary wringing her 
hands; ‘send to him, mother, and tell him sae.’ ‘The 
sorry take the lassie,’ said Dame Seton, ‘would you make 








yourself and pour friends a warld’s wonder, and a’ or the 











clavers o’ a leeing Egyptian, black be her fa that I should . 
an.’ 

4 ‘O, mother, mother,’ cried Mary, ‘how can I gie ae 

man my hand when another has my heart!’ ‘“Troth lassie’ 

replied her mother, ‘a living joe is better than.a dead ane 

ony day; but whether Willie be dead or living, ye shall 

be Jamie Bink’s wife the morn: sae take nae thought 0’ 

that ill-deedy’s words, but gang ben the house and dry 

your een, and Annot will put the Jast steek in your bon- 

ny white gown.’ 

With a heavy heart Mary saw the day arrive which 

was to seal her fate; and while Dame Seton’s bustling 

about, -getting every thing in order for the ceremony, 

which was to be performed in the house, we shall take 
the liberty of directing the attention of our readers to the 
outside passengers of a stage-coach advancing from the 
south, and rapidly approaching Dunbar. Close behind 
the coachman was seated a middle-aged, substantial-look- 
ing farmer, with a round fat, good-humored face, and at 
his side was placed a handsome young sailor, whose frank 
and jovial manner, and stiring tale of shipwreck and cap- 
tivity, had pleasantly beguiled the way. a 

‘And what’s taking you to Dunbar the day, Mr. John- 
stone?’ asked the coachman. 

‘Just a wedding, John,’ answered the farmer;—‘my 
cousin, Jamie Binks, is to be wedded the night.’ 

‘He has been a wee ower long about it,’ said the coach- 
man. . . 4 

‘I’m thinking,’ replied the farmer, ‘it’s no the poor 
lassie’s fault that the wedding hasna been put off longer; 
they say that bonny Mary has little gude will to her 
new joe.’ 

‘What Mary is that you are speaking about!’ asked the 
sailor. . 

‘Oh, just bonny Mary Seton, that’t to be married the 
night,’ answered the farmer. 

‘When?’ cried the sailor, giving a long whistie.—‘I 
doubt,’ said the farmer, ‘she’ll be but a weaful bride, for 
the sough gangs that she hasna forgot an auld joe; but ye 
see he was away, and no like to come back, and Jamie 
Binks is weel to pass i’ the world, and the mother, they 
say, just made the poor lassie’s life bitter till she was 
driven to say she would take him. It’s no right in the 
mother, but folks say she is a dour wife, and had aye an 
ee to the siller.’—‘*Right!’ exclaimed the young sailor; ‘she 
deserves the cat-o’-nine-tails.’ 

‘Whisht, whisht, laddie,’ said the farmer, ‘preserve us! 
where is he gaun!’ he continued, as the youth sprung 
from the coach and struck across the fields. ‘He’ll be 
taking the short cut to town,’ answered the coachman, 
giving his horses.the whip. 

The coach whirled rapidly on and the farmer was soon 
set down at Dame Seton’s dwelling, when the whole of 
the bridal party was assembled, waiting the arrival of 
the minister. ‘J wish the minister would come,’ said 
Dame Seton. ‘We must open the window,’ answered 
Annot, ‘for Mary is like to swarf awa.’ This was ac- 
cordingly done; and as Mary sat close by the window, 
gasping for breath, an unseen hand threw a small pack- 
age into her lap. ‘Dear sirs, Mary,’ said Dame Seton, 
open up the bit parcel, bairn; it will be a present frae 
your uncle Sandie; it’s a queer-like way o’ gieing it, but 
he ne’er does things like ony ither body.’ The bridal 
guests gathered round Mary as she slowly undid fold af- 
ter fold. ‘Hech!’ said Dame Setan, ‘it maun be some- 
thing very precious, to be in such sma’ bouk.’ 

_The words were scarcely utteied, when half of a gold 
ring lay in Mary’s hand. ‘Where has this come frae?’ 
exclaimed Mary, wringing her hands; ‘has the dead risen 
to upbraid me?’ 

‘No Mary, but the living has come to claim you,’ cried 
the youug sailor, as he vaulted through the open window, 
and caught her in hisarms. ‘Oh, Willie, Willie, Willie, 
where hae ye been a’ this weary time!’ exclaimed Mary, 
while the tears fell from her pale cheek. ‘That's a tale 
for another day, answered the sailor; ‘I can think of 
nothing but you, while I hauld you to my breast, which 
you will never leave mair.’ 

‘Thera will be twa words to that bargain, my joe,’ 
retorted Dame Seton, ‘let go my bairn, and gang awa’ wi’ 
ye; she’s trysted to be this honest man’s wife and his 
wife she skall be.’ 

‘Na, na, mistress,’ said the bridegroom, ‘I hae nae 
broo o’ wedding another man’s joe; since Willie Flem- 
ing eas her heart, he may e’en take her hand for me.’ 

‘Gude safe us,’ cried the farmer, shaking the - young 
sailor by the hand, ‘little did I ken who I was speaking to 
on the top of the coach. I say, gudewife,’ he continued 
tye maun just let Willie take her; nae good e’er. yet 

come of crossing true love.’ 

‘Deed, that’s a truth” was answered by several bonny 
bride’s maids. Dame Seton being deserted by her allies, 
and finding the stream running so strongly against her, 
at length gave an unwilling consent to the marriage of 
the lovers, which was celebrated amidst general rejoic- 
ings; and, at thé request of the bride, Willie, on the 
wedding day, attired himself in the clothes which the 
moths had so inconsiderately spared for the happy occa- 

















sion.—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
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“ORIGINAL POETRY. IX. At least in converse’ rich and copious stream, - 
* But to the city turn we, and behold If not in the momentum of the ball;— MS 








CINCINNATI.« 





Site of the city—prospects of education, and Teachers’ convention— 
mechanical and mathematical genius—Virgil--Nomer—literature of the 
middle ages—Shakspeare—-Cincinnati landing—steamboats—imports— 
Vevay—coulmines—emigrants—a foreign classical teacher—a fre—re- 
flections—newspapers—Timothy Flint--the Lyceum—Mecharics’ In- 
stitute. 


J. 
And see, whefe rising on Ohio’s side, 
The Queen of western cities rears her head; 
And all around her, on her-hills of pride, 
An amphitheatre of verdure spread; , 
Where happy farms are tilled, and flocks are fed, 
. And where the lover, midst the soothing strain, 
Points to the rolling river’s distant bed, 
That winds around, as loth to leave the plain, 
Then dashes on to join the far Atlantic main. 
. II. 
And here, it is the ardent patriot’s trust, 
Learning shall make her future, favorite seat— 
Above the mound that holds the Indian’s dust, 
Science shall heave her mighty dome, replete 
With all that art can multiply, to greet, 
From the surrounding cities of the West, 
Hither the sons of Learning’s pilgrim feet, 
As to some Mecca where the mind may rest, 
From all ita doubts resolved, from all its cares released. (1) 


Ifl. 
Already, emulating nature’s wealth, 
Spread o’er this land in such magnificence 
Of rustic labor, competence and health, 
The manufacturer plies his subtle sense, 
To multiply, refine, combine, condense; 
Already, too, the youthful mind is taught 
To estimate the gradual and intense 
Development of intellect which brought 
Newton to reach and live in his high heaven of thought. 
IV. 
Virgil, in all the pride of his domain, 
Lives o’er again upon this western spot, 
As freshly green as the Rutulian plain, 
When Trojan heroes mingled in the lot 
For turn at chariot-drive, or arrow-shot: 
But hark! the trump of battle,—and the grand 
Gathering of armies, thick and dark and hot, 
Till the two chieftains, for Lavinia’s hand, 
Joined in the single fight that led to Rome’s command. 
¥. 
Old Homer too—Jove thunders from his heights, 
And Neptune walks along the troubled waves; 
Mars stirs the spirit of a hundred fights, 
Minerva with more prudent valor braves, 
And Venus makes a]! hearts whate’er her slaves. 
Achilles, in the fierceness of his joy, 
Roars like a lion for the blood he craves, 
Till Hector, driven by the proud decoy, 
Is conquered, killed, and dragged around the walisof Troy. 
Vi. 
Descending, then, to things of later date, 
And all the luxuries of the Tuscan muse, 
When Dante sung of’ destiny and fate, 
And Petrarch made another Arethuse 
Of Laura’s name in Arqua’s mountain views, 
And Tasso, with a brighter diadem 
Than even theirs, sung from his dungeon dews, 
With inspiration that they could not stem, 
The noblest song of ali,—regained Jerusalem! 
Vil. 
Next comes the “‘giant empress of the seas,” 
That igle, from which our country takes its name, 
And language, and those gradual degrees 
Of national progress to the heights of fame. 
Sublimest of republics! with the shame 
Of an oblivion that shall ne’er emerge, 
Ifshe shall ever sink from that high claim, 
With which she stands upon the world’s last verge, 
To breast the extremest shock of T'yranny’s battle surge. 
VITE. 
There Shakspeere lived,—end here he lives again, 
Reviving all the stories of the past, (2) 
And soaring high above his fellow men, 
As soars the condor in the thunder-blast 
That roars above o!d Cotopax is’s mast. (3) 
Sublimest of our race! asif a five 
More than Promethean had to hjm been cast, 
Tore-illume our jntvileciaal pyie, 
And show the highest poiat to which it may aspire. 





# This poem, written by a professional gentleman of this city, was pre- 
sented to the subscribers to the Mirror, on the first instant, in lieu of a 
regular-built Newyear’s Lay. {tis published here that our subseribers 
ata distance mey participate, equally with those at home, in the good 
things of the season. 








.How regularly ’tis jaid out in squares, 
And streets, like all our western, wide and bold, 
And endingvin the country woods and airs. 
Which way you turn, you see the mountain stairs, 
From which, ’tis said, you may behold a scene 

‘ Like that Montmartre’s famous height prepares, 
Where Paris, intersected by the Seine, 

Shows here a city fair, and there a forest sheen. (4) 


X. 
Or, to the landing turn with me, and see 
The various names that shine along the shore— 
The Lady Byron, Sy!ph, Terpsichore, 
(Tho’ folks in general call it Terpsichore,) 
The Lady Madison, and many more 
Steamboats that ply upon the river bright, (5) 
Bringing a cornucopia to our door, 
From the fer products of the fount of light, (6) 
To where the nations lie in one long half-year night. (7) 
XI. 
Nor here alone doth Ceres walk the land, 
With wheaten garland crowned, but Bacchus springs, 
Holding a Vevay thyrsus in his hand, 
And pointing to the rival offerings, 
Switzerland here upon his altar flings. (8) 
Coal, with his dirty Cyclops mining face, 
Less showy, but more useful product brings, 
And shows the inexhaustion of the place 
In all can promise man a long and happy race. 
XII. 
But hark! the steamboat rushing down the stream, 
Like a strong giant into southern bowers, 
With all the impetus of tide and steam, 
Urging her onward to the land of flowers, 
Now springing fresh beneath late April showers. (9) 
Hark how she coughs! as if her yourney’s end 
Was nearly won—it gradually lowers— 
And now ’tis indistinct, as I attend 
Upon my distant pillow—and expecta friend. 


XII. 
Amongst the various emigra nts that throng 
From Europe’s wasted and o’ertaxed fields, 
With modern science fraught, and ancient song, 
The classic teacher comes, and soon he wields 
His ferule-sceptre in « school he builds; 
His solace now to cultivate his mind 
With the resources silent study yields, 
Content at last a happy home to find, 
And mournful think at times of those he left behind. 
XIY. 
But hark!—upon the musing midnight air 
The bells toll out their melancholy sound; 
Along the horizon shoots a sudden glare!— 
The city’s sleeping tenants start around— 
Quick from all quarters thunder o’er the ground 
Niagaras and Nereids (10) to the fire; 
Not e’en Napoleon, could he now be found 
Along our streets, would stop men to enquire, 
Or pause, where all is lost in one intense desire. 
XV. 
Such is man’s mind, and if we ponder well 
Upon his nature, such it ought to be. 
Intelligence diminishes the swell, 
Which any single name is like to see, 
Say, shall our country,now so bright and free, 
Ler madly follow wild Ambition’s drum, 
Which has so often led to misery, 

Till Sylla, Marius, Pompey, Cesar, come, . 
And rule in wrathful turn till they have ruined Rome. 
XVI. 

Meanwhile, in all varieti2s of shade, 
Spring o’er the land the manifests of mind— 
The correspondent plies his busy trade, 
Sure of his world of readers in the blind 
Attachment which the reigning parties bind: 
Letters, amidst the politics of the day, 
Less general, but a growing influence find; 
For ‘Taste is sure at last to assert its sway, 
When all the errors of the time have passed away. 
XVII. 
Sure, never was more signally displayed 
Proof of the maxim (hat ‘*a prophet finds 
No honor in his country” than the grade 
Flint lately held in Cincinnati minds,— 
Compared to what abroad his temples binds. 
For all the various works his pen has wrought, 
Has not his name rang wide on Europe’s winds? (11) 
And would his company have not been sought 
In London, for his talk ead ample stores of thought? 
XVII. 
It wouid—‘“‘we do not hesitate to say,” _. 
on the Reviewers have it in their scrawl,) 
{ad he been thrown in Dr. Johnson’s day, 
He would have made a kind of carnival, 
And shone in conversation over all;— 








a 


To listen to him seemed much like a dream, 
When he got on some high and interesting theme. 
et XIX. 
But he is gone—so pass the gréat away, 
So pass the interesting, so pass all, 
Who flourished, and made rumour in their day— 
Soon to be gathered to the sable pall 
That wraps us in one general funeral. 
Duty alone rides high above the tide, 
That sweeps us onward to the mighty fall;— 
Nay, rainbow-like the cataraet can bestride, 
And bloom in worlds above whenvall beneath has died, 
; XX. 
Greece, too, still flourishes upon our banks, 
In the Lyceum which our town displays.— 
At first twas courted by the highest ranks, 
And lecturers of promise made a blaze 
That caught the crowd, and made the ladies gaze. 
Its present influence is on the wane;— 
Whether diminished is the thirst tor praise, 
Or that those minds which whilom did sustain (12.) 
Itsstrength,have turned their thoughts into another plain. 


. XX. 
Turn to a much less showy sort of thing, 


Where solid knowledge is the noble spring, 

That animates the members in pursuit:— 

A tree that bears less foliage but more fruit; 

Such, could they spring more plenteous o’er the land, 
Would save our country at the very root, 

Making the lowest orders understand 


The usefuller Mechanics’ Institute; 





The rights and privileges of their highcommand. 





‘NOTES 
_‘1. It is unnecessary to say that this is not yet accomplished. But 


may it not be in some future time? 
«I, decus, i, nostrum, melioribus utere fatis.” 


2. What an astonishing historical range there is in Shakspear’s plays 
—-from the siege of Troy, down through Grecian, Roman, and all the 
prominent parts of English history. 


3. The Condor hovers at such a height that Humbolt says he seems 
but a mere speck from the top of Chimborazo. 


4. The locale of Cincinnatl, seen from one of our hills, is said 
strongly to resemble that of Paris. , 


5. “Bright” here is not a mere epithet, but applies particularly to the 
Ohio. The Ohlo is not tumultuous like the Mississippi, nor calmly ma- 
jestic like the Hudson,but there is a spirit ofjoy and gladness about it that 
always strikes strangers,and that probably made the Indians give it tle 
name of Ohio (beautiful,) and the French that of Ja belle riviere. 


6. Tea and coffee. 

7. Furs. 

8. The Swiss colony at Vevay. 

_ 9. This was written in May. 

10. Names of fiie-engines in Cincinnati, 


Il. On his visit to this city, Washington Irving remarked that Flint's 
works were held in high estimation in England, and that Francis 
Berrian, and the Shoshonee Va!ley, particularly, were spoken of to him 
in the highest terms by Mrs. Hemans and Campbell. 


12. Some of them have become lawyers of distinction. 
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‘* ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 
MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL EFFECTS OF 
POVERTY. 

In this essay tve mean to treat of some of the ills, and 
of some of the benefits, resulting to socjety from poverty. 
Much has been written, more has been uttered against the 
effects of poverty. So great is the detestation in which 
it is held—so violent the animosity with which it 1s re- 
garded—so greatly has the feeling exceeded the candor, 
that we scruple not to hazard the assertion, that justice 
has never yet been done the subject. Poverty seems to 


————————— 





of every man to denounce; it is no sin for bitterness of 
spirit to vent itself in maledictions against it. It isa 


it may befit his ability, or pleasure to make use of. With 
candor at our heart, and justice in our hand, we now 
proceed to examine what grounds there may be forall this, 
and to mete forth our convictions with impartiality. 

The effects of poverty on mind and morals are ingalcu- 
lably vast. To be convinced of this, it is only necessary 
to consider the different classes in society. Shades of 
difference are apparent every where. The grand lines of 
demarcation are distinctly visible. The conditions of 
the social tenure are very unlike. It is a question then 





of grave consideration, what has produced these differen- 
ces! Do these lines which we have mentioned, separate 
different orders of morals, intellect, or education! Itis obs 
viously neither of these which determines the qualification 
of members for the classes they belong to. Each class in 
society is made up of unresembling materials, brought in 








contact without reference to harmony of arrangement. 


be regarded as an unmixed evil, which it is the moral duty- 


mark at which every man has a right to hurl what missiles « 
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‘influence. It may be asked, what has all this to do with 
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‘on ‘consanguinity, intellect, morals, all bave their 
ceees Admitting 2 its fullest extent, the fact, that 
men of similar natures will naturally, or insensibly, or 
intentionally come together, sti}l we believe that society 
ig more indebted for its constitution to pecuniary consid- 
erdtions, than to all other causes combined. 

Intellect, next to wealth, is the great lever of the social 
condition. Many a family recognizes the first evidences 
of its existence, in the irradiations of sowie ancestral ge- 
nius. More families have their titles, to what is conven 
tionally termed respectability, hereditary from some ava- 
ricious progenitor. ‘Knowledge is power, but wealth is 


poverty! Much. For poverty is disqualification. [t isa 
sort of mental and social incubas, beneath whose oppres- 
sion all elasticity is paralysed, and which the smitten 
down soul but rarely surmounts. 

The effects of poverty on government are immense. 
We would not invoke a visitation of absolute poverty on 
our country, but we would deprecate wealth as the seve- 
rest national evil that-could befall us. Goldsmith has ob- 
served, ‘‘wealth~cuins republics, poverty monarchies.” 
This‘ was a revelation of truth. Wealth caused the 
downfall of Rome. While her citizens were poor, they 
were firm,. vigorous, and united.. The government 
was the ¢ n center, about which revolved the hopes, 
the fears, affections of the people. The conse- 
quence was, it became powerful. In process of time 
wealth poured in, private coffers were filled, largesses 
were distributed profusely. Riches opened new sources 
of action. Magnificence became an object of ambition. 
In proportion as these objects were desired, were the 
ties of government loosened. ‘Luxury -became a great 
fountain, springing up in the midst of the forum. The 
patricians drank -and were effeminated. The plebeians 
are always the creatures of imitation. But here they 
could not gratify their propensity to imitate. Hence jeal- 
ousies distracted the people, and weakened the effective 
force of government. Classes were formed with wealth 
for their bases. The government lost its security in pro- 
portion as the affections of the people were swallowed up 
in luxuries. Its once stupendous fabric tottered. A craf- 
ty and ambitious spirit beheld it. He grappled with its 
pillars, and it fell. He stood upon its ruins, and. proclaim- 
ed, that henceforth he was the government. Are we un- 
teachable? We live ina land, whose extended shores ring 
with the boast of equality. This has been the theme of 
high wrought, and incessant declamation. Our govern- 
ment distributes its blessings equally. We fear this is 
our only equality. Its foundation was had, and can only 
be sustained, in the virtue and intelligence of the people. 
Our people profess to love their country. ‘Phey vaunt, 
in geason and out of season, of its superiority. They do 
this, and then turn and court the smiles of some anti-re- 
publican nabob. 

Poverty prevents much good, and much evil, by contract- 
ing the influence which one individual has over his fellow 
creatures. Itnarrows down the circle of @ man’s action; 
prescribes a distance beyond which he cannot go. It ope- 
rates as a medicine, thereby arresting the progress of 
moral disease. - The indulgence of our propensities often 
leads us into viciousness; by denying us the means of grat- 
ifying our propensities, poverty saves us from the vice 
which would await our indulgence. But it also prevents 
much of good. It restrains charity, and prevents benevo- 
lence. Thus, it will appear, that poverty has saved many 
from the degradation of vice and infamy; but it has also 
blighted the disposition of benevolence, and frustrated the 
designs of philanthropy. “ It has driven many a man too 
proud to beg, too great to bow, to the commission of deeds 
which have sealed the measure of his iniquity. Among 
the illiterate, particularly those whoare lazy, it almost uni- 
versally consigns men to sinfulness and degradation, It is 
at once a stimulant to, and & preventive of,crime. And 
when viewed by the light of morality alone, the evidence 
thus revealed will convince us, that it is a curse to the 
community. 

Poverty, by denying the means *o prosecute, prevents 
the extension of, knowlédge. It denies those,.‘who are 
subjected to its influence, the benefits of education. Ig- 
norance isthe mother of iniquity. Self-respect is neces- 
sarv for the salvation of men from the effects consequent 
upon yielding: to temptation. Education elevates the 
character of a man, and increases his self respect by .en- 
hancing his value in his own estimation. The individu- 
al isthereby rendered less vitlnerable to the attacks of sin- 
fulness. Consequently, the absence of education must 
be deprecated as an evil. That portion of the community, 
on which rests the. ban of poverty, is illiterate, and ex- 
amination will satisfy us that it is thence our prisons de- 
rive their inmates, and our gallowses their victims. 

One of the Grecian sages has observed that, ‘‘no sight 
is more pleasing to the gods than a great man struggling 
with adversity.” The strugglesof great men are always 
objects that command our attention. If the tide of cir- 
oumstances sets strongly against such an one, and he suc- 
peeds in dashing it aside, and eventually conquers its per- 
clexities, we may under such circumstances derive pleas- 


plation of great men struggling against adversities, biog- 
raphy will yield us rare felicity. But of the verity of this 
sentiment we have our doubts. If the struggle has even- 
tuated successfully for the individual, his claim to the epi- 
thet of greatness is, for the time being, established. Itis 
then we can contemplate his struggles with complacency, 
and his triumph with pleasure. oy oe 

The effect of poverty on the mind is great and melan- 
cholly. It has in many instances, repressed the burning 
dreams and fervid aspirations of genius, and counteract- 
ed the efficacy of virtuous principles. It has broken up 
the foundations on which rested the hopes of thousands, 
and often censigned their gifted authors to the paths of 
infamy. The number of great spirits, whose energies 
have been parelysed in the abject struggle with poverty, is 
incalculable. Many a lordly spirit, whose. home was not 
upon the earth, has had ifs cravings humbled to the dust; 
many @ sunny prospect has burst upon his vision, mantled 
in its own ineffable glory, to be overshadowed hy the gath- 
ering clouds of adversity; many a gorgeous plan has been 
consigned to the ‘‘repository of lost things,’’ because 


“Chill penury repressed the noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of: the soul.” 


Contemplate for 2 moment the condition of Savage 
—the gifted, vitiated Savage. Contemplate his career, 
and you behold the effect of poverty on a noble spirit. 
Mark him as he wanders-along the unpitying streets of 
London, homeless, and destitute of the necessaries of 
life—behold him seeking repose for ‘tired nature,” and 
protection from the merciless howlings of the wintry 
blast, among the ashes of a glass house—sce him, lone, 
abject, beggured and despised, subjected to incarceration 
within ‘the loathsome walls of the prison-house—view 
him under all these aspects, and others equally revolting 
to humanity, and then ask, what gave to the features of 
his life so dark a coloring! The answer is ready—in one 
|. word—poverty! 

Or, look at Burns! the child of genius, born in poverty, 
and nurtured in misfortune. View his career from its 
commencement to its termination; see his mighty intel- 
lect flashing up its unborrowed splendors from amid the 
obscurity of his situation; see those stupendous faculties, 
illuminated by the light of heaven, paralysed by poverty; 
and prostrated by vice—the triumph of circumstances 
over the might of mind! If the struggles of a great spir- 
it with poverty give you pleasure, contemplate, and be 
made happy. Poverty, and, its consequence, vice, grap- 
pled with and dragged down his soul from the altitude of 
heaven, and steeped it remorselessly in the Stygian pool 
of pollution—conquered and :brought low a mind which 
was born for victory. : 
Poverty is the absence of means. Leisure is indispen- 
sable tothe proper cultivation of talent. Thought, long, 
deep, thrilling and intense, can only fit the mind for the 
higher range of action. Where manus! labor is requisite 
for the purposes of existence, but little leisure can be-ob- 
tained. Thebody, worn down by the fatigues of the day, 
has but little disposition to wait upon the action of 
thought. This being the case, but little of the means 
necessary to the improvement of the mind can be obtain- 
ed, and its energies, though lion-like in their nature, may 
remain latent and unconscious. For want of leisure full 
many a heaven-lit gem has shone amid uncomprehending 
darkness. A little leisure might have procured the facil- 


have sunken beneath the turf, ‘‘mute and inglorious;’’ but 
his renown might. have filled the trump of fame—tem- 
ples and mausolea might have. attested national” grati- 
tude, and the sculptor and the muse might have flung 
their immortal trophies as a tribute on his grave. 
Poverty, it must be acknowledged, has stimulated some 
of the noblest efforts of genius. The impcrtunities of 
want have awakened their minds to the necessity of ac- 
tion. It was by the suggestions of absolute want, that 
Erskine was first emboldened to unlock the storehouse of 
his slumbering energies—to arouse in his might and shake 
off that diffidence, which sat like an incubus upon his 
mind. ‘If you had a little more poverty, my Lord,” said 
acelebrated painter, to a talented nobleman, ‘you would 
make an excellent painter.” . Wealth is too apt to be at- 
tended by lassitude. Those who fare sumptuously are 
generally inclined to repose in supinencss on their abun- 
dance. The promptings of genius may be felt, but no 
stern neceesity impels them on to action. The tempera- 
ment of most men disposes them to case, and when no 
necessity for action exists, apathy is generally found. 
Hence the fact, that great men have mostly arisen from 
obscurity—from those situations in life, in which exertion 
was indispensableto existence. QUVEVEDO, 





CAN SHE SPIN. 

‘A young girl was presented to James I. as an English 
prodigy, because she was deeply leaned, The person 
who introduced her, boasted of her proficiency in ancient 
languages. ‘I can assure your majesty,’ said he, ‘that 
she can both speak and write Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.’ 
‘These are rare attainments fora damsel,’ said James, 








pre. If oursensibilities may be gladdened by a contem- 


ities of development, and then its possessor would not} 














but pray tell me, can she spin!’ 
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Mzss’rs. Eprrors—A few days since, I accidentally had an opp 
ty of copying the annexed narrative; which was written out, and 


for a pension; I supposed it would be acceptable to you; and 
‘ desirous at all times to assist in supporting your highly 


times in the West,” [ send you the narrative as I got it for publica- 


tion. Bic 
Missourt, December, 1234. 


NARRATIVE OF JOEL DEWEY. 


The fall after the defeat of Wyoming, the Indians broke 
in on our settlément about twenty miles below; killed m 
oldest brother and several others of the inhabitants. i 
was despatched with a canoe to convey two women and 
several children down to Fort Jenkins, commanded by 
captain Forester, distant about fourteen miles, which 1 
reached in safety, though at much risk; for the Indians 
commeénced a tremendous fire on the opposite side of the 
Susquehanna river, at the moment of our starting out; 
and before we had proceeded two‘miles, they had set fire 
to our houses, barns, &c. ‘T'he next morning a company 
of militia men, of which I was onc, went in pursuit of the 
savages, but they having fled, we proceeded to bury the 
dead, and secure what property they had left. A few 
days after, my father removed his family into a waste 
house about a quarter of a mile from the fort, where we re- 
mained uninterrupted until spring. 

One morningin the absence of my father, a party of a- 
bout fifty Indians broke in upon the house; murdered 
one man at the door; and iade prisoners of the whole 
family. Hearing the disturbance at the fort, a company 
was despatched tosuccorus. At their approach,the Indians 
left the house to give them hattle; and (as they had not 
yet bound us, having. been engaged in plundering the 
house,) I took advantage of the‘moment, and secured the 
escape of the family, by means of'a canoe, to the oppo- 
site side of the river; and from thence we were conveyed 


Hto the fort again. The whites, being few in number, 


were after a desperate and bloody battle of a few min- 
utes, compelled to retreat; losing two of their men. The 
Indians returned to the house; plundered it of every 
thing they could carry off; and then setting it on fire, eon- 
sumed the remainder. , 

We soon after removed thirty miles further down the 
river, and settled near the town of Sunbury, where we 
continued until the close of the revolutionary war. 

During this period, I was almost constantly on the 
alert; and from close attention, and actiye exertion in 
watching the movements of the savages, and in spying 
out their approaches, was enabled to give the alarm to 
settlers in time for them to make preparation to receive 
their assaults; by which means many lives and much 
property were saved from falling a prey to the savage 
Oe. 

About the-year 1787, I left my father’s and came 
out to Pittsburgh in company with one Lee. We there 
procured acanoe, and decended tlie Ohio to the mouth of 
Great Kenhawa. The north side of the Ohio was at that 
time a howling wilderness of savages and wild beasts 
from Pittsburgh to its mouth, with the exception of a 
little handful of men stationed at Marictta, uader the 
command of Major Harmer. From the Kenhawa river 
we returned as far as a place called Belleville, on the 
Virginia side; where there was a fort with a few men 
.who were endeavoring to make an improvement and a 
settlement.: 

Early in ’©3, times began to wear a gloomy and fright- 
ful aspect; and it was deemed prudent to go into mea- 
sures for the better defence of the inhabitants. - Accord- 
ingly a mecting was called, when it was agreed to select 
a commandoy,- whose duty it should be to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for the defence of the people. The 
choice happened to fall on me. Arrangements were im- 
mediately nade, and a block liouse erected for the better 
defence of the women and children, and the preservation 
of our property; which, by the repeated incursions of the 
savages, had become exposed and very much harassed, 
Yet notwithstanding all good management and precaution 
on our: side, the Indians continued very annoying:— 
breaking in, under cover of the night;—stealing our hor- 
ses and cattle; and often times leaving us entirely des- 
titute of every means whereby to raise our bread; except 
what little could be scratched in and tended with the hoe: 
—and to accomplish this, one half must stand sentry 
while the other worked. ; 

The spring after St. Clair’s defeat, times became so 
hazardous that eight or ten of our men became discour- 
aged, and at length léft the fort, and went to Marietta and 
the adjoining stations, leaving myself, five men, and two 
women; who determined to defend die in supporting 





our block house and station. We continued in this situa- 
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tion one whole season; though mere harassed than before 
on account of the decrease of our number. Through the 
day two men remained for the defence of the women and 


llowing spring, by a com- 
pany of fifteen men from the government of Virginia, 
under the command of captain MasesMann. = 
_lentered the service of the United States in 1795, as 
Indian spy, under captain Mann, and entered on my du- 
ty in April, and was discharged in October of the same 
year. Sometime in August news came from Harrison 
county, Virginia, to captain Mann at Belleville, that a 
party of Indians had taken a young woman prisoner from 
ear larksburg, and had made their escape towards the 
hio river. Lieutenant James Venbever, with myeelf 
and five others, were despatched in pursuit. It was soon 
discovered that a party of Indians kad crossed the night 


; while the remaining four went to the field, two to 
k and two to stand ao We were thus situated 
' en we were relieved, in the fo 


* before to the Ohio side by rafts which were constructed of 


rails. We immediately made preparation and crossed 
the river; when striking the trail of two Indians, we fol- 
lowed it some distance, when it appeared they had sepa- 
rated. Every thing was so. extremely 7 and parched 
up by the drought, that pursuit seemed almost hopeless; 
but by persevering, and being skillful woodsmen, we kept 
the trail of one about ten miles, when they came together 
again. Pursuing them ‘about three miles further, we 
encamped for the night in a dark hollow, taking care to 
have no fire. The next morning about 6 o’clock, having 
pursued them a distance of fifteen miles, we discovered 
their smoke, and soon perceived them sitting at their fire. 
They discovered us, and one of them was raising his gun 
when myself and two others, who were foremost, fired on 
them, shooting one through the right shoulder, and the 
other through the body. After running a short distance, 
we overtook one; but the other secreting himself under 
a thick brushwood, we abandoned, concluding that he 
had received a mortal wound; and as he carried his gun 
in his left hand, it was thought hazardous to pursue him 
farther. Returning to their camp, the young woman’s 
scalp was found among other articles of plunder. We 
took it from the hoop, and burying it under a log, placed 
that of the Indian in its stead; and took up our line of 
march for home. This was the only particular engage- 
ment we had with the Indians during the six months I 
wasunder capt. Mann; but we were ever on the lookout; 
and every day were scouring the country in all directions 
to ascertain what wrong, if any, had been.done. 

One foggy morning four Indians rushed up to the fort, 
and knocked down an old woman who was milking; and 
were in the act of scalping her, when I fired on one of 
them, and broke his arm, who dropped his knife and fled. 
Through the denseness of the fogithe others escaped with- 
out injury, and joined their companions, who were lurk- 
ing about the premises, and had made prisoner of the old 
woman’s husband, who had taken his horse to pasture.— 
There being but four men in the fort at this time, and 
sixteen of the savages, pursuit would have been the 
height of folly. 
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BY WILLIAM WOOD, M. D. 





VOLCANOES——CONTINUED. 


The earth is the great laboratory in which the mineral 
elements are arranged, by a process hidden from the eye 
of man, into rocks and gems. ‘The diamond, the crystal- 
ized quartz, the marble, the mineral coal, and the com- 
mon sandstone, are equally the work of the same unseen 
cause. 

It is probable that many, and somesuppose most of our 
rocks, are of volcanic origin. All their constituent ele- 
ments are found in the ancient lavas. Still the carbonates 
of lime, as well as all the other formations containing an- 
imal or vegetable fossils, are undoubtedly thg deposite of 
a fluid. If the diamond be exposed to a degree of heat, 
in the presence of oxygen, sufficient to fuse it, combustion 
is the consequence, and the most dense of al] the pebbles 
or gems, is converted into a gasseous compound. 

The principal of the inflammable elements, found in 
volcanoes, are sulphur, carbon, and hydrogen. The first 
is emjtted in large quantities, combined with hydrogen, 
during volcanic explosions. In the craters of dormant 
volcanoes, it is found sublimed, and it is from these that 
most of the sulphur of commerce is procured. When it 
reaches the atmosphere, in a heated state, it combines with 
oxygen, and sulphurous and sulphuric acid is the result. 

The carbon is likewise generally combined with hydro- 
gen, either in the formof gas or bitumen. The former is 
very combustible; consequently its quantity cannot be 
estimated, while the latter is a semi-fluid and so abundant 
in the éufa of the extinguished volcanoes, of France and S. 
America, that it issugs in streams from heated lava. Bit- 
umen has likewise ben found in the interstices of volcan- 


vices, which descend to the earth in gentle curves. 





ic rocks; and it may. be the combustion of .this substance 
which produces the black smoke of volcanoes, formerly 
described as sand andashes. The hydrogen of both these 
compounds is probably formed by the decomposition of 
of water, while the carbon may exist, in native masses, 
amidst the deep seated rocks of volcanic regions. 

I have already stated that the combustion of sulphur, 
in active volcanoes, formed sulphurous and sulphuric acids. 
These combine with the earths and metals, and thus 
produce various compounds; such asthe sulphates of iron, 
magnesia, soda, lime, alumine, &c.; chlorine with hydro- 
gen is likewise found in combination with some of the 
metals and alkaline earths; as the muriates of copper, 
iron, soda or common salt, &c. : 

Iron and copper, with a few of the more perfect metals, 
are sometimes seen uncombined with other agents in vol- 
canic rocks. The island of Ischuria, which is entirely 
volcanic, is said by. BAKEWELL to contain a mine of pure 

old. . 

P The earthy matter of: volcanoes is abundant, and forms 
the great mass of the various rocks and:lavas. Felspar 
and augife, with small! quantities of hornblend, magnetic 
iron, olivine, and one or two other principles of minor 
importance, variously combined, compose nearly all the 
volcanic rocks. The different strata of lava depend upon 
the various circumstances under whichit is cooled. Some- 
times, it is quite vitreous; at others, compact; and at oth- 
ers, scoriaceous. 

Pumice i of various colors, being frequently dark, but 
most generally of a light or white shade. It seems to 
have been principally formed from felspar or trachyte, when 
exposed to a heat sufficiently intense to reduce it to a fi- 
brous mass. Pumice is often so compact that the naked 
eye can discover no pores in its structure.. Still it is ofa 
less specific gravity than water, and floats on its surface. 
Its texture, however, is decidedly flaky or fibrous, as may 
easily be seen by a magnifying lens. ‘The great mass of 
this mineral, however, is entirely spungy, and formed by 
the ‘aggregation of fibrous crystals of felspar. It may, 
with some propriety, be said to be the foam or froth of 
volcanic matter, thrown off in the act of ebullition. 

In many volcanic eruptions, the lava is entirely fluid, 
and forms jets of fire, upon issuing from the superior cre- 
One 
of the most remarkable circumstances attending a Jarge 
current of lava, is the length of time it will retain its heat. 
A reputable writer informs us that the stream which flow- 
ed from A®tna, in 1669, and which was fifteen miles in 
length,two in breadth and two hundred and fifty feet. in 
depth, continued to smoke at the surface, after rain, in 
the beginning of the present century; and when perfo- 
rated at Catania, in 1809, flames ascended’ through the 
aperture. If such a limited stratum of volcanic matter, 
retained so much heat for 149 years, when would the earth 
itself cool if raised to the same temperature? 

Many other proximate elements enter into the composi - 
tion of volcanic products; but the limits of our paper will 
not permit a more extended notice. The precious stones 
are seldom, and most of them never, found in’ volcanic 
matter. A few garnets and rubies have been detected in 


| the older lavas, but even these are of doubtful origin. 


With respect to the age of volcanic roeks, nothing pre- 
cise can be determined. Humsouit, who has examined 
this subject more than any other author, with whom we 
are acquainted, says that ‘All the varieties of volcanic 
rocks including basalts, are of different ages; but as we 
advance towards the surface, they appear isolated, super- 
added, and strangers tothe soil in which they are found. 
From the strata surrounding extinct volconoes, as well as 
from the number and depth of those in the vicinity of such 
as are now in action, the time must be immense. Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, were built upon extensive beds of 
volcanic matter, so completely disintegrated, that the sur- 
face had ‘become a productive soil. Whothen can measure 
the time that has eldpsed since it was thrown out in a 
fluid mass, when the surface of the matter, by which these 
cities were buried near two thousand years ago, still re- 
mains a barren solid? 


Many of the rocks, as the basalt and porphyry, now 
admitted to be of volcanic origin, were classed by Werner, 
and his immediate disciples, among the primitive crysta- 
line deposites. They are abundantly found in the vicini- 
ty of extinct volcanoes, and are laid upon each other in 
strata, with intervening matter, ‘which shows that the 
surface of each layer must have been exposed for a long 
time to external agents. -An immense period must, there- 
fore, have elapsed since the inferior bed was projected in 
a melted state. Weare much mistaken if the basalt of 
Saxony, as well as that on the river Rhone, does not form 
some of the strata running between the veins of mineral 
coal, so abundant in the coal-fields of those countries. 
Be this, however, as it may, M. Daupisson, a scientific 
geologist, who had contended for the aqueous theory of 
these rocks, informs us that, he not only became convinc- 
ed of his error upon examining their structure, but also 
that he found anthracites in them, together with other 
volcanic rocks, in the vicinity of Leischwitz. Could this 
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ticles. of: carbon ever be held in solution 
sion in a watery menstruum? But more of 


or suspen- 


this when 
we come to speak of coal formations. The vegetable ori. 


gin of coal, and. especially the anthracite, has béen ques- 
tioned by some geologists, but especially Silliman, who 


supposes that it may have beena mineral creation. Iam 
inclined to believe this opinion, in part, correct; but still 
there are objections to it. Occasionally a transient lec. 
turer embraces the views advanced by Silliman and oth. 
ers, and denounces the vegetable origin of mineral coal 
as inconsistent with the known laws of stratification; but 
are we to believe nothing except what can be perfectly 
explained by our present system of philosophy! If aj: 
the volcanoes’ had remained unmoved, for the last two 
thousand years, and their phenomena were known to our 
philosophising lecturers only by the history of the ancients 
they would denounce the whole as a fabulous tale, and ap- 
peal to chemical principles, in proof of the impossibil. 
ity of such commotions. They would not, in all proba. 
bility, stop here, but accompany their declamation by a 
severe criticism on the ignorance apd credulity of former 
times, with an expose of their own originality, rights, and 
superior penetration. , 
What purpose cen volcanoes answer in the economy of 
nature? If we consider them only as vents to an extend. 
ed mass of minera] fire, the question then 5 upon the 
utility of such acrucible. The perms he of the 
earth must be equally as perfect as the laws by which it 
is held in place, or the various orders and arrangements 
of matter upon its surface. According to Humbolt, the 
ranges of volcanoes; the eruptions through vast chasms; 
the subterraneous thunders that roll under the transition 
rocks of porphyry and slate, in the new world, are com- 
ponent parts of the same power, which, in remote ages, 
has raised up chains of mountains, broken the surface of 
the globe, and poured torrents of liquid. earth over the 
most ancient strata. This mixture being more or less 
dense, may have instantly enveloped the animals previous- 
ly existing in a mineral bed, and thus preserved petrifac- 
tions of fish in the act of swallowing their prey. The 
theory that coal, lime, the elements of silicious earth, 
shells, and clay, were originally held in solution in a sin- 
gle lake, and deposited in alternating strata, is absurd, 
and canonly be the offspring of a limited knowledge of 
the subject, as well as the properties of matter. ” 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 











GEOLOGY OF MINERAL COAL. | 





The following facts connected with the geology of min- 
eral coal, will be explained next Wednesday night before 
the Mechanic's Institute, by Doctor Powe... They are 
proposed as a fest of the truth of the present generally 
received opinion, that mineral coal is of yegetable origin; 
and also of the truth of the system discovered and intro- 
duced by the Doctor, which attributes it to a mineral ori- 
gin. : 

Any gentleman having a question to ask on this inter- 
esting subject. will confer a favor by placing it, in writ- 
ing, on the table of the lecturer. es 

1. Vegetable substances are sometimes found un- 
changed in coal beds. 

2. Vegetable forms, petrified and clayified, and sur- 
rounded with mineral coal, are sometimes found imbeded 
in sandstone and shale. 

3. Vegetable impressions are frequently found in sand- 
stone, and shale connected with coal. 

_ 4. They are frequently found without coal under sim- 
ilar circumstances, 

5. Strata of shale, without vegetable impressions, ¢i- 
vide or pass betweenstrata of coal. . 

6. Mineral coal contains earthy matter so diffused that 
it cannot be discovered without the combustion of the 
former. . 

7. Strata of iron ore occur between strata of coal. 

8. Thin strata of charcoal are found passing bet ween 
— od — — bituminous coals. 

- Crystalized sulphuret of iron is frequently j : 
ded in coal, shale and sandstone. “ aoe 

10, Shale beds are thickest in the centre of the coal 
basins. 

1]. The coal beds are usually covered by beds of ° 

12. Shale beds cantain vegetable retin coon 
abundance at the margins of the basin, but few or none at 
the centre. 

13. The superior coal beds of the same basin are su- 
per-imposed by a greater amount of shale than the inferi- 
or, while the reverse is the case as regards the sandstone. 

14. Every bed of coal is super-imposed by a bed of 
sandstone, 
i5. Some coal beds are saddle-shaped, and the shale 
beds which super-impose them, are of unequal thickness. 
16. The superior and inferior beds of shale, and the 
super-imposing sandstone, are frequently present without 
any trace of intervening coal. 





coal have been an aqueous deposit? Or can the par- 





17. Coal shales usually contain vegetable impressions 
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18. They sometimes contain sea shells, and no vege- 
table.impressions. : 

19. Limestone not unfrequently covers coal beds in- 
stead of shale. _ ; 

20. Sandstone sometimes covers one portion of a coal 
bed and shale another. 

21. A lignite, containing 93 per cent. of carbon, did, 
in its vegetable state, contain only 14, 16 or 20 per cent. 

22. No potash has been discovered in eny kind of 
mineral coal. = =— 

23, Anthracite has been found crystalized in hexedral 
lamina. : 

24. Bituminous coal usually breaks and disintegrates 
in cubes. 

25. Coal and salt sometimes occur in the same rocks. 


————— ESE 
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Tur Season.—This is the season for’the exchange of 
compliments. One of the best we have seen lately, was 
contained in the Rising Sun Times. The excellent editor 
of that paper wishes his patrons health and ability to pay 
the printer. We can cheerfully respond to this; and in 
all sincerity do we invoke similar blessings om each and 
every one of our patrons; ‘ 





This is the season, too, of long-winded documents.— 
We have been literally inundated with messages of all 
sizes and qualities. The president and his secretaries, 
governors and lieutenant governors, commissioners, &c., 
all contribute to swell the tide that is poured over the 
land about this time. We desire to be thankful, that we 
are Greek and not barbarian—that we tread the literary 
and not the political path—and therefore feel no stern, 
compelling necessity, to read over the fifty messages,each 
one of which engrosses a country paper from its alpha to 
its omega, which this prolific season always developes.— 
When we have read the president’s communications, and 
glanced at those of his secretaries, we feel we have dis- 
charged a duty, and further the force of our patriotism 
cannot go. 

And then come carriers’ addresses—doggerel, hexam- 
etrical, heroic, diffusive, cramped up and crippled, of all 
sorts. These come more properly within the limits of our 
jurisdiction, and we exercise some portion of prerogative 
over them. Some we read through, with a smack of our 
lips at the last line—with some we flounder on until we 
get completely stalled about the middle—again we set our 
fancies on a wild goose chase after some mad cap Pega- 
sus, leap over the Atlantic, pounce down on the’ Russian 
autocrat, smile on the beauties of thé eastern harems, and 
kick up a wonderful dust among the culinaries at Wash- 


ington; others:choke us with the first ten syllables, and we 


swallow no more. In reference to this period of the year, 
if Goldsmith’s Chinese philosopher were in our country, 


‘ we fancy he would thus describe it to his friend in the 


celestial empire : 


On Christmas day, these American barbarians have & 


fashion of resolving themselves into vessels for the recep- 


tion of various stimulating compounds, among which a 
beverage which they call egg-nog has obtained a promi- 
nent place.. It is astonishing what an amount of this drink 
they are capable of containing. I have seen some of them 
swallow a quart of their favorite beverage, and neither 
ree] nor blush after it. You can conceive, my best belov- 
ed Aben, of the natural consequence of this course of con- 
duct on many of them. Those who are possessed of ac- 
tive fancies are very peculiarly handled. The beverage 
reaching that part of the system where the process of 
thinking is carried on, must necessarily inundate it, and 
accelerate the motion of the machinery engaged in the 
manufacturing of thoughts. A singular hallucination 
seizes on a person thus affected, and he forthwith con- 
ceives himself a poet. He procures the implements of 
Writing, and begins the labor of poetic parturition.— 
He writes until the stock of materials from which 
ideas are made, is worked up,—when his+nature, worn 
down by extraordinary activity, seeks that relief and re- 
suscitation which the shadow of a table never fails to afford 
The singular medleys of versified thought, which are pro- 
daced in this manner, are stolen by boys who are employ- 
ed about printing offices, while their authors, all uncon- 
scious of what has been, or is, are drawing long breaths at 
the feet of their chairs. These boys bear off the prizes 








thus obtained, and praceed to have them printed in bills, 
with various embellishments. On the first day of the 
year, a week afterwards, these same boys may be seen 
trudging about the streets with their bills, which are sold 
to al] the curious at any prices. These bills are called 
carriers’ addresses, probably from the circumstance of 
their being carried off in the manner I have described, and 
then carried about the streets for sale. ; 





Rozert Burns.—Above all other poets, who have 
written in the English language, Burns has been .most 
successful in winning the affections of men. Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Byron, appeal more triumphantly to the ad- 
miration of the learned; but Burns is the poet who is 
loved—who has intertwined himself most inseparably 
with the sympathies of all classes in society. He wrote 
from the fullness of his heart, and his writings make a 
portion of our heart’s treasure. The respect and venera- 
tion in which his meniory is held, are very clearly indicated 
by the interest with which every thing connected with 
his destiny is regarded. Every spot with which he was 
familiar in life, is hallowed ground; and that in which his 
remains slumber, is held sacred. 

The eldest sister of Burns died in October last, in the 
seventy-second year of her age. A vast concourse of the 
admirers of her brother’s genius, followed her to the 
grave. What was the sentiment which induced this at- 
tention to one who, independently-of her connection with 
an illustrious name, would have died in. obscurity, but that 
of a sincere love: for him whose pen was enchanted, and 
which is the’surest guaranty, that any one can have, of a 
heritage of immortal glory. ‘There is no ground on which 
the English language is spoken, where a similar token of 
respect would not have been witnessed. ‘Well .we know 
that there is not a cottage in this land, in which the prais- 
es of Burns have not been hymned, and his name pro- 
nounced with reverence.—This is what we call fane: 
When the mention of a name thrills every heart, whether 
it throb beneath the. tiles of a palace roof, or the thatched 
covering of a cottage. This is universal reputation—it is 
the embalming of one’s self in affections which will never 
wear out—it is the enshrining of one’s memory in the 
world’s heart. 





Evioey on Larayette.—It will be recollected that at 
thd last session of congress, John Quincy Adams was ap- 
pointed to deliver a eulogy on Lafayette, before both 
houses, sometime during the present session. In accord- 
ance with this appointment, Mr. Adams pronounced the 
eulogy, on the thirty-first of December. The National 
Intelligencer says, it occupied about three hours in delive- 
ry, and embraced the prominent points within the history 
of the last half century. For a review of this kind, we 
deem Mr. Adams second to no man in the nation. His 
life has been chiefly spent in the service of his country;— 
and his experience has been such as to render an acquaint- 
ance with history and governments indispensable. His 
eulogy on Lafayette will doubtless be published by order 
of congress, and will add another to the already numerous 
evidences of his distinguished capability. 





Perropicats.—The Pearl, formerly published at Hart- 
ford, now at Boston, is one of the neatest specimens of 
typography with which we are acquainted. Among the 
contributors to this paper are names of deserved celebrity. 
The editorial department of the Pearl has heretofore been 
under the exclusive control of Isaac C. Pray, jr.; but in 
the last number it is announced, that hereafter I. M’Lel- 
lan, well known as a writer, is to be associated with him. 
We hope the Pear] may not languish on a feeble support, 
but live for many years, an honor and a source of profit to 
those who are engaged in conducting it. 


The Newengland Galaxy, also published in Boston, of- 
fers a premium of fifty dollars for the best original tale, 
fifty dollars for the best original poem, aud twenty-five 
dollars for the best article on a humorous subject. The 
manuscripts to be directed to the editors of the Galaxy, 
until the last of April. 

John Neal is to assist Mr. Weld in the editorial depart- 
ment. This announcement is of itself sufficient toattract 
attention to the Galaxy. Under these new arrangements 
we shall look for much that is racy, good, and valuable 
from Boston. 











‘Joun Howarp Payne.—We are gratified to hear of 
the success which is attending this gentleman in his ef- 
forts towards establishing the great work which he con- 
templates. The characteristic hospitalities of our sister 
city, Louisville, were very generously extended to him; 
and he had the satisfaction of adding the names of nearly 
one hundred of her citizens to his list of patrons. If he 
met with encouragement inthe same ratio in the other 


intentions under the most favorable auspices. 





TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS—The Montreal Daily Advertiser 


cities of the Union, he would soon be able to prosecute his é 4 


states that the population of Lower Canada is divided in 


respect to religion, as follows: Catholics, 403,472; other 


denominations, 108,445. 


inhabitants, manufactures straw hats and bonnets to the 
amount of from 75,000 to 80,000 dollars a year—all done 
by females. , 

Travelers in Mexico give an account of a famous Cy- 
press Tree in Allixco, in Mexico, which is said to be the 
largest tree in the world, with the exception of the Boa- 
bab in Senegal. It measures seventy six feet in circum- 
ference. 

After all there are only two sorts of diseases, says & 
French doctor—one of which you die off, and the other of 


which you don’t. 
By the melting of the ice on the Glaciers, in the Can- 


ton of Uri, occasioned by the unusual heat, the body of a 
young hunter, who perished thirteen years ago, was dis- 
covered on the summit of apeak. 

It is stated that some important discoveries have been 
made by Dr. Nott, inthe construction of steam boilers and 
furnaces, that in their applications to navigation will 
produce the most surprising results. : 

Two youngsters of Philadelphia have been shooting at 
each other for honor’s sake. One got a little hurt on 
the thumb and cried peccavi, and went home satisfied. 

A new observatory, far surpasing in magnitude every 
similar establishment, is about to be built at St. Peters- 
burgh, by command of the emperor. 

Athens is to be hereafter the capital of Greece, and 
the Parthenon is to be rebuilt, 

There are 3000 persons imprisoned in Germany for 
political offences. 

The Himalaya mountains in Hindostan, can sometimes 
be seen at the distance of 244 miles. 

Top boots are again coming into fashion in the British 
metropolis. 


The Green river (Ky.) Gazette says twenty thousand 
dollars have been raised in Hardin Co, and fifteen thousand 
in Louisville; fifteen thousand more will insure the state 
subscription of fifty thousand doilars to construct a M’Ada- 
mised road from Louisville to Elizabethtown, 

A certificate of some fifty or a hundred planters, among 
whom we noticed the name of Mr. M’Duffie, is published 
in the Charlston Courier, which states that the cotton crop 
of the present year, will be full one third short of an ordi- 
nary crop. 

Among the hundred of Irishmen, now employed on the 
Worchester, Providence and Lowell Railroads, no ardent 
spirit is allowed, 





Mecuayycs’ InstituTe.—E. P. Cranch will lecture this 
evening at seven o’clock, on the “thistory of commerce.” 
The public are invited to attend. 





Purenotocy.—Dr. Powell will continue his phrenolo- 
gical lectures, on Monday, Tuesday, and Friday evenings 
of next week. 








WEEKLY RECORD. 








DEATHS. 


On Friday morning last, in this city, Charles Updike 
Fosdick, youngest son of Capt. Richard Fosdick. The 
deceased was a youth o more than common promise. His 
age about twenty years. He wsa wasted by a most lin- 
gering and distressing pulmonary complaint. Few youths 
could be more generally beloved. Very few, in a city 
like this, arrive at his age, so little contaminated with its 
vices. 





Franklin, a town of Massachusetts, containing only 170 . 
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’ A quantity of coarse maize flour, a certain proportion of 


: Of roll tobacco is added. 


» fortunate enough to find a gem of a certain size, are doubt- 
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Diamonp Fisnery.—Brazil.—The condition of those 
slaves, whose labors furnish the costly gems whichsparkle 
on the bosom or amid the tresses of beauty, formsa strik- 
ing contrast with that of the classes whoin they enrich or 
adorn by their toil. A wretched species of food, scantily 
doled out, enables them to sustain fur a few years the 
weight of their misery. Domestic animals, dogs, cats, 
hogs, are generally better fed, and more tenderly treated. 


kidney beans, and a little salt, constitute the whole of 
their food; to which, by way of luxury, a small quantity 
When the kidney beans fail, 
their place is supplied by some kind of animal food. As 
very little time is allowed the negroes during the day, 
they are compelled to dress their -food on the preceding 
evening, sometimes with no other fuel than a little dried 
grass. Being forced to remain almost the whole year, 
with their feet all day in the water, living on food little 
strengthening or nutritious, and generally cold or badly 
cooked, they are subject to enfeebling disorders, arising 
from the debilitated state of the alimentary canal. Fre- 
quently, moreover, they incut the risk of being crushed 
by falling rocks, or avalanches of earth, which suddenly 
detach themselves from the face of the precipices. Their 
labor is painful and without intermission. Constantly un- 
der the eye of the overseer, to snatch a moment’s repose 
is beyond their power. Nevertheless, such is the wretch- 
edness of their condition in the domestic or particular ser- 
vice of their owners, such the natural appetite of man for 
gain; such the force of the most remote expectation of 
liberty, that these unfortunate beings, hard as js their 
labor, and badly as they are fed, exhibit a decided prefer- 
ence for this species .of employment. The money, ob- 
serves M. de St. Hilaire, which they procure by secreting 
diamonds, and the hope of emancipation should they be 


less, the principal causes of this preference; but they have 
also other motives. Being collected. together in large 
numbers, they contrive, in spite of their wretchedness, to 
excite each other to merriment, singing in chorus the 
songs of their native land; and when at the houses of 
their masters they are subject toa.thousand caprices; here 
they obey one fixed rule, and so long as they conform to 
it, need fedr no chastisement. 





From this wretched mode of life a fortunate accident | 
sometimes frees the slave. When he happens to find a 
diamond weighing an octavo, or seventeen and a half car-| 
ats, his value is ascertained by the administration, the 
price is paid to his owner, he is dressed, and set at liberty. | 
His comrades, rejoicing at his good fortune, place a crown| 
upon his head, make a feast, and bear him in triumph on! 
their shoulders. He is entitled to preserve his situation 
in the mines, and receive weekly the sum formerly paid 
to hisowner. If the-diamond weighs only three fourths 
of an octavo, the slave still obtains his freedom, though 
he is obliged to labor forthe government some time longer. 
Such occurrences however, are not frequent. In 1816, 
out of one thousand negroes, three only obtained their lib- 
erty; and in the following year not a single instance had 
occurred up to the month of October, the period of M.de 
St. Hilaire’s visit. For the discovery of diamonds of 
inferior weight and value, the slaves receive trifling re- 
wards, asa knife, a hat, a waistcoat, &c. 


Many remarkable phenomena transplanted from Europe 
to these warmer regions. It has been found by experi- 
ment, that the dry season is most favorable to European 
plants, provided they are supplied with moisture by artifi- 
cial irrigation; while those indigenous to the country ap- 
pear to derive no benefit from this process, This differ- 
ence, which at first sight-seems so whimsical, is suscepti- 
ble of an easy explanation. - During the drought, the 
vegetables of Europe experience a temperature analagous 
to that of their native country; they do not run to seed so 
rapidly as during the heats, and irrigation supplies that 
moisture which they require. On the contrary, if the na- 
tive.plants do not grow at the same period though water- 
ed, by artificial means, it is because heat rather than mois- 
ture is wanted to promote their vegetation. It has been 
remarked, that in all probability, the beautiful evergreen 
trees, which constitute so pleasing a feature in the winter 
landscapes of Egypt, would become deciduous if trans- 
planted into the colder climates of Europe. This conjec- 
ture is converted into certainty by what M. de St. Hilaire 
relates of the metamorphoses effected in the fruit trees of 
Europe, when removed to Brazil. For a short period the 
peach tree, at Tijuco, is perfectly leafless; but the apple, 
the pear, and the quince trees, which renew their leaves 
at the same season as the peach, are never without foliage. 
This apparent anomaly is explained by M, de Saint Hil- 
aire. ‘The difference, ke observes, which at first appears 
extremely singular, is the result of the dissimilarity that 
exists between the buds of the peach, and those of the 
quince and apple tree. Jn the peach tree in fact, the buds 
containing the blossoms, distinct from those containing the 
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contrary, the same buds contain both leaves and blossoms. 
The old foliage falls, and immediately the new buds ap- 
pear, reclothing the trees before they are entirely bare.— 
Westminster Review. ' 
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_CurRENT AT THE sTRAITS OF GripRALTER.—It is well 
known that there isa current, constantly setting to the 
eastward, in the Mediterranean, through the straits of 
Gibralter, which varies from two'to three knots, andef- 
fectually prevents any vessel from leaving the Mediterra- 
nean excepting with a fair wind. ‘The cause of this con- 
stant current has puzzléd many philosophers who have 
attempted to account for it by framing various theories. 
Such a vast body of water flowing at all times into the 
Mediterranean, must be disposed of in some way, other- 
wise the land adjoining the seaboard would be soon over-}} 
flown. But the volume of waters in that sea, does not 
seem to increase, and there is no visible outlet. Some 
have supposed that there ‘was a counter current, and that 
the water near the surface amused itself by rushing into 
the Mediterranean, and afterwards joined a current many 
fathoms deep and returned! Others.with more plausibil- 
ity, have supposed that there might be a subterranean 
passage, by which the vast body of water discharged into 
the Red sed; but unfortunately for this theory, there is 
no corresponding current setting to the southward in the 
Red sea. The most plausible theory, however, is found- 
ed on evaporation. But it has been thought unlikely, that 
such a vast quantity of water could be disposed of in this 
process as is believed to enter the Mediterranean. But 
according to the following, from Dick’s christian philoso- 
pher, it has been ascertained by calculation and experi- 
ence that evaporation is sufficient to account for this ef- 
fect. 

It is found that from the surface of the Mediterranean 
sea, which contains 762,000 square miles, there are drawn 
up into the air every day, by evaporation, 5230. millions 
of tons of water, while the rivers which flow into it yield 
only 1827 millions of tons inthe same time; so that there 
is rained in vapor from the Mediterranean nearly three 
limes the quantity of water which is poured into. it by- all 
its rivers. One third of this falls to the sea before it 
reaches the land—another part falls in the low lands for the 
nourishment of plants; aiid the other third part is quite 
sufficient to supply the sources of all the rivers which run 
into the sea.”— Boston Mercantile Journal. 

In relation to our remarks on this subject, the Boston 
Centinel has the following : 

We have always considered that it was a settled point, 
with philosophers, that there is an under current con- 
stantly running from the Mediterranean sea into the At- 
lantic ocean. This fact, we believe, has been proved in- 
contestibly. We have not the authorities at hand, but 
fragments of vessels which have been wrecked and sunk 
near the coast of.Algiers, have been found years after- 
wards many miles nearer the straits of Gibralter than the 
place where the vesse] was sunk, which could only be 
accounted for on the supposition that there was an under 
current settingout. If we remember correctly, the books 
contain an account of an English sloop-of-war sunk on 
the coast of Oran, timbers of which were, some twenty 
years afterwards, found more thana hundred miles nearer 
the straits than the place where the vessel was sunk.— 
Evaporation would doubtless account in part for the su- 
perficial- current, because the effects of evaporation ina 
smaller body of water would be greater in proportion than 
in a larger body of water. ‘The Atlantic would therefore 
lose a Jess proportion from this cause than the Mediterra- 
nean. We say the effect of evaporation would. be in a 
greater degree felt in a smali thana larger body, because, 
admitting the same proportion to evaporate in the one as 
in the othegon any given surface, in the larger ocean 4 
larger proportion would return, inthe shape of rain, to 
the same body than tothe smaller one. In the Mediter- 
ranean, for instance, as intimated above, a much larger 
proportion of the rain would fall on the adjacent lands.— 
The probability is, that the superficial current running 
into the Mediterranean is disposed of in two modes, viz: 
partly by evaporation, and partly by an under current 
passing into the Atlantic. 





- Tue Lion anp tur Unicorx.—All our readers haye 
doubtless, at some time or other, seen the arms of the 
British empire, either in books, or depicted in bronze or 
bales of goods, with the two emblematic supporters, the 
‘lion and the unicorn.” Many people can remember in 
their boyish days,.to have heard the brief ballad of four 
lines, which constitute a legend on this subject: 


“The lion and the unicorn 
Fighting for the crown: 

The lion beat the unicorn 
All about the town!” 


We have seen many grave disscrtations respecting this 
same unicorn, with attempts to prove that it was some 
remarkable animal living in some remote place in Asia, 
or somewhere else to the writers unknown. Some have 
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unicorn! but the figure-of the herald no more resembles 
the rhinocerog than it does a pig. Those who look at the 
arms, will say that the figure is that of a perfect horse, 
with the addition of a.sort of spear projecting from the 
forehead: ‘The simple history of the. combination is this. 
The ancient arms of the king of Britain was a lion. The 
arms of Hengist, the Saxon, who founded the first king- 
dom of the heptarchy, was a horse.» Hengist gave his 
daughter, the celebrated and beautiful Rowena, to Vorti- 
gern, the British king, and in process of time, the king- 
dom became united under one head, in the Saxon line. As 
emblematic of this union, the supporters we have named 
were adopted—a lion on the one side, a horse on the other 
—and to mark the warlike spirit and conquest of the Sax- 
ons, atwo-edged eword was represented as projecting from 
the forehead of the horse—or rather two swords wreathed 
together, as a still further emblem of a powerful union, 
It was in the reign of the, Tudor line, when the British 
family regained the ascendancy, that the little | ballad we 
have named, first appeared, wherein the “‘lion’”’ is said to 
have ‘beat the unicorn.”-—Boston Traveler. 





Tennessee Routine Worxs.—A new era, we hope 
and believe; has dawned upon our town. Our citizens 
are thmwing off the apathy, under which they have 
been so long laboring, and are begining to see the neces- 
sity and importance of manufactures and other internal 
improvements, if they wish to become prosperous and 
wealthy. ,We were convinced of this,and the convi¢tion 
was a source of pleasure to us, by observing the great 
interest manifested by the large crowd, that, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather, assembled yester- 
day to witness the commencement of the operations at 
the Tennessee Rolling Works,which have been recently 
erected by our enterprising fellow citizens, Messrs. Baxter, 
Hicks arid Ewing. No prevjous trial had been made of 
the vast and intricate machinery, and it is the best ev- 
idence which could be given of the skill and science of 
the engineer, Mr. Belknap, that the complicated works 
were started without difficulty in one hundred and twen- 
ty feet square.+ ‘he front is adorued with pilasters and 
arches and rises to a height of fifty feet. A ventilator, 
above the cone of the roof, runs from front to rear, and 
at a little distance, presents a very fine‘appearance. The 
machinery is propelled by steam power. There are six 
boilers, 22 feet long and 38 inches in diameter, having 
single flues 17 inches in diameter.. The cylinder is wv 
inches in diameter, with a 54 feet movement of the pis- 
ton. The periphery or rim of the fly wheel is 32 feet in 
diameter, and incloses the largest of the wheel genus 
that we have ever seen. It is of cast iron and weighs 
27,000 lbs! The centre piece weighs 9300 Ibs.; and the 
main shaft 8500 Ibs. There are many other pieces of 
castings in the mill weighing from 4000 to 9000 Ibs.— 
The patterns and all the other works have been executed 
on the spot, except the steam cylinder, and the castings, 
made at the furnaces of Messrs. Baxter and Hicks. It is 
estimated that this mill is capable of making from 2500 
to 3000 tons annually of all the varieties of iron which 
nay be wanted by the community, such as bar, flat, sheet 
boiler, square and round. An extensive nailery will also 
be attached to the mill and will be in operation by the 
Ist of Februaty. : 
stand, will cost nearly $70,000.—Nashville Republican. 





Antiquity or Carrier Pigeons.—Ovid, in his meta- 
morphoses, assures us that Taurostheus, by a carrier pig- 
eon, which he had stained with purple, gave notice of his 
having been victorious at the olympic games, the same 
day, tohis father, who resided at gina. Pliny, too, 
that wonder-searching man, from whose philosophical ob- 
servation and scrutiny nothing seems to have escaped, in- 
forms us that during the siege of Modena, by Mark Anto- 
ny, pigeons were employed by Brutus to keep up a corres- 
pondence with the besieged. __ ; ; 

When the city of Ptolemais, in Syria, was invaded by 
the French and Venetians, and on the point of falling, 
the soldiers observed-a pigeon flying over, which they 
rightly conjectured was a bearer of despatches. A tre- 
mendous shout was instantly made by the whole army, 
which so frightened the little flying post, that it fell to 
the ground near by. Under one of its wings was the fol- 
lowing note from the Sultan : 

‘J will be with you in three days, with an army that 
will be sufficient to raise the siege.” Another, of which 
the following is a copy, was substituted, and the pigeon 
permitted togoon: ‘The garrison must see to their own 
safety, for the Sultan has such other affairs pressing, that 
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gravely supposed the rhinoceros to have been the original 
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it is impossible to renderassistance.” ‘The garrison gave | 
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